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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE KANSAS CITY MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THIS special issue of Scrence, which contains the 
preliminary announcements of the Kansas City meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is sent to all subscribers for The 
Scientific Monthly as well as to subscribers for 
ScreNcE, thus reaching all members of the Associa- 
tion. The announcements contain as much informa- 
tion about the approaching meeting as could be 
brought together at the time of going to press. The 
complete program of the meeting will be distributed 
at the registration office in the Aladdin Hotel at 
Kansas City. The office will open at 9 on Monday, 
December 28, and will remain open throughout the 
following days of the meeting. Members who do not 
attend the meeting may receive the general program 
if they will write to the permanent secretary asking 
for it. Such requests should be in the Washington 
office by December 22nd. : 

The importance of scientific thinking and of the 
results of scientific research in the lives of all the 
people are being rapidly more thoroughly appre- 
ciated in recent years. There has never been a period 


in which the leadership and the great responsibility | 


Those expecting to attend the Kansas City meet- 
ing should look up transportation and arrange for 
rooms at once. A list of Kansas City hotels has 
been published in Science for November 13th. 
Those who are to present papers or addresses at 
the meeting should send in their manuscripts for 
the publicity service as soon as possible. 

When purchasing transportation to Kansas City 
be sure to secure a certificate for the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Associated Societies, unless a round- 
trip ticket is purchased. On arrival at the meeting 
register the certificate or round-trip ticket 
promptly on a registration card. The validated 
certificate will entitle the holder to a half-fare rate 
for the return trip. 
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largely on account of mailing the preliminary an- 
nouncements to all Association members. The per- 
manent secretary suggests that, since the association 
pays considerable funds to the two divisions, since 
the annual expenses of the association have recently 
been somewhat greater than the corresponding an- 
nual incomes (thus acting to decrease the emergency 
reserve), and since the association as such can have 
but slight part in joint summer meetings, it may be 
well to hold no summer meeting in 1926. Prepara- 
tions for the Kansas City meeting seem to be well in 
hand. It promises to be an exceptionally interesting 
meeting. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


The Committee of One Hundred on Scientific Re- 
search was reorganized, the membership being made 
up at a special conference on this subject, held at 
President Pupin’s invitation at his home in Norfolk, 
Conn., July 25-26. At this conference were present 
President Pupin (chairman of the Committee of One 
Hundred), Dr. Cattell (chairman of the Executive 
Committee), Dr. True (secretary of the Committee 
of One Hundred), and the permanent secretary. The 
lists were referred to the members of the executive 
committee and were approved, after which letters of 
appointment were sent out over the president’s sig- 
nature. At the suggestion of Drs. Slosson and Cat- 
tell, and with their help, the permanent secretary re- 
cently arranged for one or more members in each 
state to act as an intelligence committee tu send in 
prompt information concerning any anti-science or 
anti-education movements or activities that may occur 
in the given state. It is planned that such reports as 
may be sent in will be prepared for publication by 
Dr. Slosson and published in ScrENcE and perhaps 
elsewhere. In selecting state representatives, the divi- 
sions and the affiliated academies have been consulted. 


QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION 


With the annual dues statement sent out on Octo- 
ber 1, was sent to each member a questionnaire con- 
cerning the proposal to inaugurate a popular journal 
of science under the auspices of the association, to 
which about 4,178 replies have thus far been received, 
out of about 5,900 that have been heard from by pay- 
ment of dues. Favorable to the proposal are 3,110, 
while 828 oppose it and 240 are undecided. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the year 1924-25 the total gain in member- 
ship was 2,077, the net gain being 1,376. At the end 
of the year the number of members in good standing 
was 13,437 and the total enrollment was 14,263. The 
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membership in good standing was 94.2 per cent of 
the total enrollment on September 30, 1925, Th 
recent rapid influx of new members continues y, 
abated and even accelerated and the ratio of 4, 
number of members in good standing to the toy 
enrollment continues to increase, though slowly, gf 
course. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


The annual report of the treasurer shows that th 
amount now available for appropriation, aside fy 
special funds and liabilities, is $6,930.61. This my 
be wholly or partially appropriated to further 1 
search, either by direct appropriation or throug) 
allotment of grants by the Committee on Grants, 

The annual financial report of the permanent seer. 
tary shows that the balance in checking account ay & 
in emergency fund has been reduced during the lig 
year. On September 30, 1924, the amount of they 


two items was $3,161.71 and on September 30, 192, 
they amounted to only $1,688.25. The permanent sx. 
retary suggests that the emergency fund should not k 
allowed to be further decreased and that the policy 
some slight economy be adopted for the current yeu 
or that some special effort be directed toward incre: ie 
ing the annual appropriable income at least as rapidly ie 
as expenditures may be increased. The printing of 
the preliminary announcement of the Kansas (iy 
meeting in Science will result in a material savin. 
If no summer meetings are held next summer, 1-—y 


other substantial saving may be secured. On thie 


other hand, the budget calculation shows that orl 
$700 of the prospective income is uncared for by thy 


proposed budget. Against this may be set the poss 
bilities: (1) of the annual-meeting expenses bein 
somewhat larger than predicted and (2) of the ned 
for some extra funds to support the work of the Com 
mittee of One Hundred on Scientific Research. Sp 
cial attention is called to the probability that local RR 


raised funds for the Kansas City meeting will pro! a 


ably not be nearly adequate for the extra expen fy 
of the meeting. As the years go by we find it i 
creasingly difficult to raise local funds for the annu! : 
meetings. It appears that conventions are being mo" 
and more financed by direct taxation of those wl 
attend, and it seems to the permanent secretary {hi 
our association might well adopt a general politi 
leading to or towards the employment of a registrati! : 


& 
fee for the annual meeting or some other regu!!! i 


meetings may continue to be improved. 
Burton E. LivinGston, 
Permanent Secretary 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE KANSAS CITY MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THIS special issue of ScreNcsE, which contains the 
preliminary announcements of the Kansas City meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is sent to all subseribers for The 
Scientific Monthly as well as to subseribers for 
Science, thus reaching all members of the Associa- 
tion. The announcements contain as much informa- 
tion about the approaching meeting as could be 
brought together at the time of going to press. The 
complete program of the meeting will be distributed 
at the registration office in the Aladdin Hotel at 
Kansas City. The office will open at 9 on Monday, 
December 28, and will remain open throughout the 
following days of the meeting. Members who do not 
attend the meeting may receive the general program 
if they will write to the permanent secretary asking 
for it. Such requests should be in the Washington 
office by December 22nd. 

The importance of scientific thinking and of the 
results of scientific research in the lives of all the 
people are being rapidly more thoroughly appre- 
ciated in recent years. There has never been a period 
in which the leadership and the great responsibility 


Those expecting to attend the Kansas City meet- 
ing should look up transportation and arrange for 
rooms at once. A list of Kansas City hotels has 
been published in Science for November 13th. 
Those who are to present papers or addresses at 
the meeting should send in their manuscripts for 
the publicity service as soon as possible. 

When purchasing transportation to Kansas City 
be sure to secure a certificate for the meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Seience and Associated Societies, unless a round-— 
trip ticket is purchased. On arrival at the meeting 
register the certificate or round-trip ticket 
promptly on a registration card. The validated 
certificate will entitle the holder to a half-fare rate 
for the return trip. 
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of science workers was as generally acknowledged as 
at present. With the advance and spread of educa- 
tion and intelligence, in large part through the agen- 
cies of books and magazines, newspapers, the radio 
art and that of motion pictures, as well as through 
educational institutions, thoughtful persons of all 
classes are now generally greatly concerned with the 
rational foundations of knowledge and progress that 
constitute the realm of science. According to their 
best knowledge and ability the people are now judg- 
ing and appraising the products of the labors of the 
scientific specialists—in some cases with more or less 
fearful forebodings apparently occasioned by the 
pains of intellectual and moral growth and the in- 
evitable disintegration of many older standards and 
régimes, but generally with enthusiastic acclaim. 


* Science becomes exoteric, whether its votaries will 


or no, and the public responsibility of those who 
understand its various fields and disciplines is thereby 
enormously enhanced. A liberty to think and speak 
and write as honestly as one can is surely being 
gradually approached, but extreme conservatism is 
too frequently too uninformed to be dealt with by 
logical reasoning and it continues instinctively to 
resist informing treatment. The progress of science 
seems no longer to encounter serious resistance among 
the intellectual leaders—the robed and the crowned 
—but a new and serious resistance is nevertheless 
encountered, chiefly from the multitude of the less 
well informed. It is consequently desirable that scien- 
tifie workers take special thought toward the making 
of the great background of science available and un- 
derstandable to thoughtful people in general. 

Perhaps the most obvious need in this direction 
may be increased understanding of every field of 
science by those engaged in other fields; specializa- 
tion must necessarily continue and become even more 
pronounced, but it is very essential that scientific 
men and women should increasingly appreciate the 
methods and accomplishments and aims that charac- 
terize science as a whole. Besides good physicists 
and biologists and psychologists we need, especially 
in the present exigency, more scientific philosophers 
or philosophical scientists. And we greatly require 
the help of all who are able to present the teachings 
and principles of their scientific fields so as to render 
them understandable to non-specialists. 

The American Association, especially through its 
great meetings, offers a ready and effective instru- 
ment for the cultivation of both a broader appreciation 
of science as a whole and a more thorough understand- 
ing of the respective special sciences. It offers the 
most logical and promising means by which all work- 
ers in science may unite in opposing any reactionary 
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tendencies that seem to threaten the rapid continy. 
tion of scientific and rational progress. 

The association aims to promote intercourse among 
those who are cultivating science in different parts 
America, to cooperate with other scientific societig, 
and institutions, to give a stronger and more gener| 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientig, 
research and to procure for the labors of scientig, 
men increased facilities and a wider usefulness, |; 
has played a prominent role in the progress of scien 
and of education in general. Invaluable to scientif, 
men, its influence for rationality and the scientif, 
method of thought has become inevitably incorporate 
into the structure of American institutions and Amer. 
ican civilization. : 

The association belongs to its members, whose finap. 
cial contributions make its organization and work 
possible, and to the numerous societies that are asso. 
ciated with it. Suggestions for possible improve. 
ments in association activities are heartily invited and 
will always be welcome. 

Members are specially asked to secure new annual 
and life members and to be constantly on the lookout 
for opportunities to enlist the interest of public. 
spirited men who may be willing to become sustaining 
members or donors. The present endowment of the 
association is still very small (about $131,000) and the 
income therefrom is correspondingly limited. Many 
lines of activity that deserve serious attention must 
be neglected in these years because of the lack of 
adequate funds for undertaking new kinds of work. 
The association is the only American organization 
that deals with the entire field of science and educa- 
tion and that enjoys the support and cooperation of 
so large a number of individuals and scientific or- 
ganizations. It offers one of the most efficient means 
by which funds may be directed toward the general 
advancement of science and the improvement of edu- 
cation in America. Increased membership, increased 
endowment and increased active, critical and construc- 
tive interest on the part of its members and the men- 
bers of the associated organizations are the great 
present needs. 

Notices and announcements about the affairs of the 
American Association are published from time to time 
in its official journal, Scrence. A booklet of general 
information concerning the organization and its work 
is published each year and copies may be had from 
the permanent Washington office or at the registra- 
tion office for the meeting. Members are urged to 
maintain familiarity with association affairs. 

A new volume of the Summarized Proceedings of 
the American Association is about to appear. It 
includes much general information about the organiza- 
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tion, summary reports for the last four years, an 
annotated list of the hundred scientific organizations 
that are officially associated with the association, and 
a Directory of Fellows and other members, corrected 
to June, 1925. This volume may be secured from 
the Washington office at a price of $2.50 to members, 
$3.25 to others. 

The annual meetings of the association are now 
held in convocation week (the week in which New 
Year’s day falls). The meeting for 1926-27 will 
be held at Philadelphia, December 27, 1926, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1927; the meeting for 1927-28 will be held in 
Nashville; and the great quadrennial convention for 
1928-29 will be held at New York City, December 
27, 1928, to January 2, 1929. 


COMMITTEES AND REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE 
KANSAS CITY MEETING 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 


A. Ross Hill, general chairman. 

H. J. Waters, vice-chairman (deceased). 
Lyle Stephenson, vice-chairman. 

W. M. Symon, secretary. 

J. F. Porter. 

Geo. Melcher. 

Albert Saeger. 


CHAIRMEN OF SUBCOMMITTEES 


Finance: J. F. Porter, president, Kansas City Power and 
Light Co. 

Publicity: Lyle Stephenson, R. A. Long Building, 10th 
and Grand Ave. 

Hotels and Housing: W. M. Symon, manager, Convention 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce. 

Transportation and Signs: Geo. Melcher, 226 Library 
Building. 

Exhibits: Albert Saeger, Junior College. 

Dinners and Banquets: W. M. Symon, manager, Conven- 
tion Bureau, Chamber of Commerce. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR SECTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
AND RELATED SOCIETIES 


Section A (Mathematics): U. G. Mitchell, 1313 Mass. 
Ave., Lawrence, Kans. 

Section B (Physics): Ben F. Eyre, 306 Land Bank 
Building, Kansas City. 

Section C (Chemistry) : Herman Schlundt, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Section D (Astronomy): D. E. Haynes, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Section E (Geology and Geography): H. A. Buchler, 
Rolla, Mo., chairman; Vernon F. Marsters, 123 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Kansas City. 

Section F (Zoological Sciences) : H. H. Lane, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Section G@ (Botanical Sciences): Albert Saeger, Junior 
College, Kansas City. 

Section H (Anthropology) : C. A. Ellwood, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Section I (Psychology): W. A. Andrews, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Section K (Social and Economic Sciences): N. 8. Me- 
Kelvy, 1022 West 54th St., Kansas City. 

Section L (Historical and Philological Sciences): Purd 
Wright, Public Library, Kansas City. 

Section M (Engineering): J. F. Porter, Kansas City 
Power and Light Co., Kansas City. 

Section N (Medical Sciences): W. W. Duke, 1814 Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Building, Kansas City. 

Section O (Agriculture): W. A. Cochel, Central Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, Hotel Baltimore, Kansas 
City. 

Section Q (Education): George Melcher, 226 Library 
Building, Kansas City. 

Representatwe at large: W. M. Symon, Convention Bu- 
reau, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City. 


All these should be addressed, care of Mr. W. M. 
Symon, secretary of the Local Committee, Convention 
Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR 1925, INCLUDING THE 
KANSAS CITY MEETING 


President 
M. I. Pupin, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Retiring President 
J. McKeen Cattell, Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents,1 Retiring Vice-Presidents and Secretaries 
of the Sections 
Section A (Mathematics) : 

Vice-President, W. H. Roever, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Retiring Vice-President, J. C. Fields, University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Secretary, R. C. Archibald, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Section B (Physics): 

Vice-President, H. M. Randall, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Retiring Vice-President, K. T. Compton, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Secretary, A. L. Hughes, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Section C (Chemistry): 

Vice-President, H. B. Cady, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Retiring Vice-President, F. G. Cottrell, Fixed Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory, American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Secretary, Gerhard Dietrichson, Suite 209, 48 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Section D (Astronomy) : 

Vice-President, A. E. Douglass, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

1 Vice-presidents are elected for a term of one year, 


from the close of one annual meeting to the close of the 
next following one. 
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Retiring Vice-President, John A. Miller, Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pa. 
' Secretary, Philip Fox, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 
Section E (Geology and Geography): 
Vice-President, R. A. Daly, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Retiring Vice-President, W. C. Mendenhall, U. 8. Geo- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, G. R. Mansfield, U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 
Section F (Zoological Sciences) : 
Vice-President, H. 8. Jennings, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 
Retiring Vice-President, Edwin Linton, 1104 Milledge 
Road, Augusta, Ga. 
Secretary, Geo. T. Hargitt, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Section G (Botanical Sciences) : 
Vice-President, Robert B. Wylie, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Retiring Vice-President, G. R. Lyman, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Secretary, Sam F. Trelease, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 
Section H (Anthropology): 
Vice-President, C. B. Davenport, Station for Experi- 
mental Evolution, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 
Retiring Vice-President, E. A. Hooton, Peabody Mu- 
seum, Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary, R. J. Terry, Washington University School 
of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 
Section I (Psychology) : 
Vice-President, C. E. Seashore, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Retiring Vice-President, R. S8. Woodworth, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. | 
Section K (Social and Economic Sciences) : 
Vice-President, F. R. Fairchild, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 
Retiring Vice-President, Thomas S. Baker, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, F. L. Hoffman, Babson Institute, Babson 
Park, Mass. 
Section L (Historical and Philological Sciences) :2 
Vice-President, W. A. Oldfather, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 
Retiring Vice-President, Louis C. Karpinski, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Secretary, Frederick E. Brasch, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 


2 The only portion of Section L thus far organized is 
that dealing with the History of Science, and the Com- 
mittee on History of Science functions as an interim 
committee for Section L. The chairman of the commit- 
tee acts as vice-president and chairman for the section. 


Section M (Engineering) : 
Vice-President, C. R. re Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Retiring Vice-President, A. E. Harvard [yj 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary, N. H. Heck, U. 8. Coast and Geodetic gy. 
vey, Washington, D. C. 


Section N (Medical Sciences) : 
Vice-President, A. J. Carlson, University of Chicagy, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Retiring Vice-President, William G. MacCallum, Joy, Mee 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Verne 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF THE KANSAS CITY 
MEETING 


| This year’s annual meeting will be the eighty-sec- 

) ond meeting of the association. It is necessarily only 

infrequently that an annual meeting is held so far 

Madi. fe west as Kansas City and this will be the first in that 

‘place. It will bring the great scientific convention 

F to a region characterized by typical American prog- 

) ress and prosperity, to a community of high intellee- 

® tual and educational ideals, and many members and 

S other friends of the association who dwell in the 

F region now to be visited and who do not generally 

© find it possible to attend the annual meetings will be 

gtou, Je able this year to receive the benefits of attending. 

| The distance to be traveled will be relatively short 

from places in the Mississippi and Missouri valleys, 

Tash- and the facilities for transportation to Kansas City 

from all parts of the country are unsurpassed. 

The hotel accommodations at Kansas City are ex- 

| ceptionally excellent. The larger hotels are conven- 

iently grouped in a small area and the Kansas City 

Junior College, at which many of the sessions will 

» be held, is situated but a short distance away. The 

_y, Jp cal arrangements for the meeting are in the hands 

» of an able committee, of which Dr. A. Ross Hill is 

» chairman. The Convention Bureau of the Kansas 

ash: fee City Chamber of Commerce, which is deeply appre- 

§ clative of the aims of men and women of science, is 
3 giving very valuable aid to the local committee. 


alti- 


). C. THE THIRD AMERICAN ASSOCIATION PRIZE 
and 4 The third annual American Association prize of 
18; J Cue thousand dollars is to be awarded at the close 
ew 


- * The number in parentheses denotes the calendar year 
: at the end of which the member’s term of office expires. 
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of the Kansas City meeting. Funds for the annual 
prizes were given to the association by a broad- 
minded and far-seeing member who desires that his 
name be withheld. This feature of the annual meet- 
ings greatly increases interest and enthusiasm and 
has already demonstrated the wisdom as well as the 
generosity of the donor. The first annual prize was 
awarded at the third Cincinnati meeting (January, 
1924) and the second award was made at the fifth 
Washington meeting (January, 1925). The Cincin- 
nati prize was awarded to Dr. L. E. Dickson, of the 
University of Chicago, for original work in mathe- 
matics. The second award, at. Washington, was 
equally divided between two prizemen: Dr. Edwin 
P. Hubble, of the Solar Observatory of the Carnegie 
Institution, at Mount Wilson, California, for original 
work in astronomy; and Dr. L. R. Cleveland, of the 
School of Hygiene of the Johns Hopkins University, 
for original work in parasitology and general physi- 
ology. 

The award will be made by the Committee on Prize 
Award, which is appointed under the authority of the 
association council. Suggestions are to be received 
from the secretaries of sections and of the societies 
that meet with the association on this occasion, and 
the winner will be selected from those suggested. 
Membership in the association will not be considered 
in making the decision. The winner of the prize will 
be announced in Science and in the daily press, 
shortly after the close of the meeting. According 
to the terms of the gift, the work of the younger men 
is recommended to special consideration by the com- 
mittee. There will be no competition in the usual 
sense and manuscripts are not to be submitted unless 
asked for by the Committee on Award. The prize 
is to be given to the author of some noteworthy con- 
tribution to scientific advancement presented in the 
program of this meeting. Because of the fact that 
contributions in the several fields of knowledge are 
generally not readily commensurable, it is not in- 
tended that the prize paper is to be necessarily the 
very best of the meeting; it is to be one of the best. 
The prize will not be divided in the future, as it was 
at the fifth Washington meeting last year. 


GENERAL SESSIONS AND POPULAR LECTURES 
AT KANSAS CITY 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The plans for the Kansas City meeting include 
an exceptionally attractive series of lectures to be 
given before general sessions of the association. The 
general sessions are calculated to be of interest and 
importance to men and women of science, with the 
special aim of furnishing convenient means by which 
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workers in any field of science may become familiar 
with problems, methods and results in other fields. 
They are presented under the auspices of the asso- 
ciation or under the joint auspices of a science society 
and the association. These sessions are to be freely 
open to all who desire to attend. They are to be 
held in Kansas City Junior College, 11th and Locust 
Streets. The following announcements of general ses- 
sions may be made at this time. 

On Monday evening, December 28th, at 8 o’clock, 
will be held the opening session of the Kansas City 
meeting. The president of the association, Dr. 


Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia University, will pre-. 


side and the main lecture of the session will be the 
address of the retiring president of the association, 
Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, editor of Science, whose 
subject will be “Some psychological experiments.” 

The opening session will be followed by a general 
reception in the Kansas City Athletic Club, 11th and 
Baltimore Sts., to which all science workers and 
friends of the association are cordially invited. 

On Tuesday evening will be given the Fourth An- 
nual Sigma Xi Lecture, under the joint auspices of the 
association and the Society of Sigma Xi. President 
F. D. Farrell, of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, will be the lecturer this year. His subject will 
be “A desert becomes a garden.” 

On Tuesday afternoon will be given the address of 
the president of the American Physical Society, Dr. 
Dayton C. Miller, of the Case School of Applied 
Science, on “The Michelson-Morley ether-drift experi- 
ment, its history and significance.” 

On Wednesday afternoon the Third Annual Josiah 
Willard Gibbs Lecture of the American Mathematical 
Society will be given under the joint auspices of the 
association and the society. The ‘lecturer will be 
Professor James Pierpont, of Yale University, who 
will speak on “Some Modern Views of Space.” An- 
other program of general interest and of great pres- 
ent importance is planned for Wednesday afternoon, 
to be devoted to papers on the réle of science in edu- 
cation. Arrangements for this program are in charge 
of the association’s special committee on science in 
education, the chairman of which is Dr. Otis W. 
Caldwell, of the Lineoln School in New York City. 

The Wednesday evening session is to be of special 
interest to engineering scientists. It will be devoted 
to discussions of the general relations of engineering 
to the fundamental sciences. President Pupin will 
preside. 

At the Thursday evening session Dr. F. R. Moulton, 
of the University of Chicago, will speak on “The 
origin and evolution of worlds.” 
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Other general sessions are being arranged and yj) 
be announced later. 


POPULAR LECTURES 


The American Association has adopted a plan jy 
which the annual meeting is to include a series of 
illustrated popular lectures on scientifie subjects, con. 
plimentary to the people of the city in which the meg. 
ing is held. Such a plan is followed by the Britis, 
Association, with great benefit to the publie and with 
marked success. These presentations are to be hy 
prominent workers in science, who will speak wit) 
the authority of thorough knowledge, but they ay 
to be as nontechnical as possible, capable of being 
understood by people who are not professional scien. 
tists. 

The association is specially interested in thus help. 
ing to supply means by which people who are not 
engaged in science work and who have not received 
special education in science may become better x. 
quainted with the great and far-reaching results of 
science and with the methods and aims of scientific 
investigators and teachers. Every individual in ow 
communities, no matter what his status may be, con. 
stantly employs the practical results of scientific re. 
search, and the thoughts and feelings of all are being 
remoulded continually by philosophical and religipus 
contributions from science specialists. Science is not 
just knowledge, it is even more an attitude of mind, 
a general method of thought. An appreciation of 
science furnishes by far the best general means yet 
brought forward for cultivating self-control in the 
individual—the best general means by which each of 
us may the better fit into his surroundings, attain 
more of his ideals and achieve greater satisfaction 
The scientific method of approach to the problems 
and difficulties of life is now being so rapidly devel- 
oped and enlarged that it amounts to something really 
new in human experience, especially on account of 
the fact that it is lately permeating the whole popula- 
tion. 

The lectures given at the general sessions of this 
meeting will be interesting to people who are not 
scientists, and every one is invited to attend them. 
But the series of popular and illustrated talks is being 
specially prepared for those who are not educated 
and trained in science. They will furnish presents 
tions of science made easy and interesting and wil 
not involve unnecessary technicality. These lectures 
will be announced later. 

It is hoped that this special effort of the associt- 
tion to bring a really valuable contribution to th 
intellectual life of the people of Kansas City may 
meet with interest, appreciation and approval. 
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THE SCIENCE EXHIBITION 


The association is this year undertaking to produce 
a much more comprehensive and a much better ar- 


F ranged and handled exhibition than has ever been 


heretofore attempted at one of our annual meetings. 
Arrangements have been made to hold the exhibition 
in the Aladdin Hotel, which is just completed. The 
pall room and the two floors below it have been taken 
and ample space is provided for all exhibits. 

The management of the exhibition is in the hands 
of Major H. S. Kimberly, of Washington, D. C., who 


4 has had much experience in this kind of work. Corre- 


spondence about the placing of exhibits and about 


© securing advertising space in the general program of 
© the meeting shoule be addressed to Major Kimberly, 


director of the Kansas City Exhibition, American 


Association for the Advancement of Science, Smith- 
© sonian Institution Building, Washington, D. C. 


There is being secured for the exhibition an exten- 
sive and representative series of exhibits from in- 


© dividual scientifie workers and from educational and 
. research institutions. Members who have recently 
F devised new research methods or improved demonstra- 
F tions or who have secured research results that can 
> be exhibited, are urged to place these on view at 


Kansas City. Every institution where scientific in- 


; vestigation is being carried on should be represented 


in what will, it is hoped, prove to be a sort of pageant 


» of American scientific progress. Individuals, institu- 


tions and organizations are asked to contribute ex- 


) hibits and to arrange for them immediately with the 
) director of the exhibition. No charge will be made 


to individuals and research institutions. Only a little 
time remains, but this feature of the Kansas City 


| meeting is to be made a landmark in the history of 


the association and the prompt and hearty coopera- 
tion of all scientifie workers is needed. 

Firms that manufacture or distribute scientific 
apparatus or materials or that publish scientific books 
are invited to take space in the Kansas City exhibi- 
tion, arrangements for which are to be made with 
the director of the exhibition. Commercial exhibitors 
are asked to contribute toward the cost of the under- 
taking and to take advertising space in the general 
program of the meeting. The exhibition will offer a 
very unusual and perfect means by which manufac- 
turers, publishers and dealers may bring their prod- 
ucts directly to the attention of the professional men 
and women of science and the public generally. The 
henefits of such direct demonstration must be mu- 
tually helpful and must greatly stimulate American 


® scientific advancement. Members of the association 


and members of the associated organizations are all 
asked to do all they can to help the director of the 
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exhibition in securing the much needed cooperation 
of commercial firms. 

The Kansas City exhibition will be located and 
arranged so as to be a convenient and pleasant meet- 
ing place for personal contacts and conversations 
among those who go to the great convention. All 
who attend are invited and urged to take advantage 
of this feature, to view the exhibits of both scientists 
and commercial firms and to help in this way toward 
making this new departure the great success that 
it surely ought to be. 


PUBLICITY ARRANGEMENTS 


The general public has rather recently become 
greatly interested in the progress of science and this 
interest continues to increase. One of its clearest 
manifestations is found in a correspondingly great 
and increasing demand from newspaper editors, who 
desire to furnish the public with accurate and trust- 
worthy as well as interesting and understandable 
stories of recent scientific achievement. Especially, 
American newspapers have shown in recent years a 
marked and growing desire to report our annual 
meetings to their readers. The association heartily 
approves of this progressive tendency and it bespeaks 
a helpful attitude in this respect on the part of those 
who are to present papers or otherwise take pa’t in 
the Kansas City meeting. It specially reques's all 
who give papers at the meeting to make swe that 
their ideas and findings will be readily avail:.ble for 
the press through our publicity organization. 

A publicity office will be maintained, as usual, this 
year in charge of Mr. Lyle Stephenson, who is 
chairman of the local committee’s subcommittee on 
publicity. The office will be in the Aladdin Hotel. 
It will have charge of the careful release of news 
items for the use of newspapers throughout the period 
of the meeting. Science Service, of Washington, in 
which the American Association has official represen- 
tation, will again cooperate with the publicity office 
in this important work. This cooperation has proved 
highly efficient and helpful at recent annual meetings 
and the association welcomes its continuation for the 
Kansas City meeting. 

Those who are to read papers or delwer addresses 
at the Kansas City meeting are asked to prepare, as 
soon as possible, two copies of each of their manu- 
scripts, sending one copy to Mr. Lyle Stephenson, 
in care of Mr. W. M. Symon, Convention Bureau, 
Chamber of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., and the 
other copy to Science Service, 21st and B Sts., N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. Each manuscript should be ae- 
companied by a summary or abstract as simply and 
as clearly phrased as possible, in a style to interest 
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the general reader. The summaries should not be 
over 400 words in length, but the complete manu- 
script is wanted also in every case. 

The publicity office and Science Service will make 
use of these manuscripts and abstracts to supply 
local and distant newspapers with correct information 
for their publication. Material should be sent in 
just as soon as possible, but it will not be released 
to the press until the day each paper is read at the 
meeting. To be used to best advantage, manuscripts 
and abstracts should be in hand by December 15th. 
A large amount of work is involved in preparing 
releases for the newspapers, and fine promptness on 


- the part of those who are to read papers at the meet- 


ing will greatly aid in the popularizing of science 
and in making the newspaper reports of the meeting 
(which appear throughout the country) accurate and 
truly representative of the work for which the asso- 


ciation exists. 


Manuscripts and summaries that are not sent in 
time to be received before the opening of the meet- 
ing should be handed in at the publicity office at the 
meeting. If copies of the manuscript can not be 
sent, be sure to send two copies of a summary, as 
above noted. 

Those who are to take part in the Kansas City 
programs are asked and urged to do their share in 
this great work of publicity in which the association 
is engaged. Please do not neglect this request. 


SESSIONS OF THE SECTIONS AND 
SOCIETIES AT KANSAS CITY 


The various sections of the association and the 
many scientific societies that are to meet with the 
association this year will hold numerous sessions 
for the reading of papers and the delivering of ad- 
dresses, by leaders and specialists in nearly all 
branches of science. A preliminary account of the 
section and society programs that are being arranged, 
so far as information about these had been received 
from the secretaries when this announcement went to 
press, is given in the following pages. Complete in- 
formation about the various sessions will be given 
in the general program of the meeting. The follow- 
ing account is arranged under headings that corre- 
spond to the sections of the association. 

A. Mathematics.—The American Mathematical So- 
ciety and the Mathematical Association of America 
will meet jointly with Section A of the A. A. A. S. 
on Wednesday forenoon, December 30. Professor 
J. C. Fields, of the University of Toronto, retiring 
vice-president for Section A, will deliver an address 
on “The algebraic numbers and division” and Profes- 
sor T. H. Hildebrandt, of the University of Michigan, 
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retiring vice-president of the American Mathematie,) 
Society, will also address this session, his subjeg 
being “The Heine-Borel theorem and allied theorems 
The third annual Josiah Willard Gibbs Lecture yjj 
be given, under the joint auspices of the America, 
Mathematical Society and the American Association, 
by Professor James Pierpont, of Yale University, o 
a general session of the association on Wednesday 
afternoon. Professor Pierpont’s address will be op 
“Some modern views of space.” The Americay 
Mathematical Society will hold its sessions for the 
reading and discussion of papers on Tuesday, Decem. 
ber 29, and the Mathematical Association of America 
will hold similar sessions on Thursday, December 31, 
Professor J. L. Coolidge, of Harvard University, will 
deliver his retiring vice-presidential address on “Rob- 
ert Adrain and the beginnings of American mathe. 
matics.” An informal dinner for all mathematicians 
and their guests will be held at the City Club of Kan- 
sas City on Wednesday evening, December 30. The 
headquarters for the mathematicians will be at the 
Baltimore Hotel, 12th and Baltimore Streets. 

B. Physics.—Section B will hold a joint session 
with the American Physical Society on Tuesday after- 
noon, December 29, at which Professor K. T. Comp- 
ton, of Princeton University, retiring vice-president 
for Section B, will deliver an address on “Dielectric 
constants and molecular structure.” This address will 
be followed by a symposium, details of which will be 
announced later. The American Physical Society will 
hold sessions for the reading and discussion of papers 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28 
to 30. Professor D. C. Miller, of the Case School 
of Applied Science, will deliver his vice-presidential 
address on “The Michelson-Morley ether-drift experi- 
ment—its history and significance.” There will be a 
dinner for members of the society on Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 29. The American Meteorological 
Society will meet for the first time in the Kansas City 
region when it meets with the association this year. 
The society will hold its sessions on Monday and 
Tuesday, December 28 and 29, and the problems of 
weather and climate peculiar to the great interior 
plains of North America will be discussed. Mr. S. D. 
Flora will speak on “Tornadoes of the Middle West” 
and Dr. Dinsmore Alter will discuss “Rainfall peri- 
ods.” Among other topics, the effects of weather on 
crops and long-range weather forecasting will proba- 
bly be subjects for discussion. An excursion to the 
University of Kansas is being planned. 

C. Chemistry.—Section C will hold joint sessions 
with the Kansas City and neighboring sections of the 
American Chemical Society on the forenoons and 
afternoons of Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
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December 29 to 31. It is planned to devote one day 
to the chemistry of milling and baking and other 
characteristi¢ industries of the Kansas City region. 
Special half-day sessions will be devoted to several 
of the fundamental branches of chemistry and it is 
hoped, in this connection, that joint sessions may be 
arranged with other sections of the association. Dr. 
F. G. Cottrell, director of the Fixed Nitrogen Re- 
search Laboratory, will deliver his retiring vice-presi- 
dential address on “The relation of pure science to 
technology in government research.” Further details 
will be given in the general program of the meeting. 

D. Astronomy.—Section D is arranging a pro- 
gram which will be of interest to visiting astronomers 
and to members of the local astronomical society. It 
is planned to have the meetings of the section begin 
on Wednesday, December 30, thus allowing the mem- 
bers to visit other sections on Monday and Tuesday. 
Joint sessions with Sections A and B are being ar- 
ranged. 

E. Geology and Geography.—Section E will hold 
sessions for the reading and discussion of papers on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28 to 
30. At one of these sessions W. C. Mendenhall, of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, retiring vice-president 
for Section E, will deliver an address on “Some mod- 
ern trends in American geology.” Plans are under 
way for an exhibition of interest to geologists and 
geographers. 

F. Zoological Sciences.—Section F is planning a 
complete program which will extend over several 
sessions. The papers presented by members of the 
section will be arranged under such groups as embry- 
ology, cytology, comparative anatomy, physiology, 
genetics and ecology. Other groups will be added if 
necessary. Dr. Edwin Linton, of the University of 
Georgia, will deliver his retiring vice-presidential ad- 
dress on “The scientific method and authority,” on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 29. Professor C. E. 
McClung, of the University of Pennsylvania, will also 
deliver an address at this session on “A quarter-cen- 
tury of American cytology.” A joint session with 
the Ecological Society of America is planned for 
Thursday afternoon, December 31. The Entomologi- 
cal Society of America will hold morning and after- 
noon sessions on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 
29 and 30. The closing session will be on Wednes- 
day evening, when Dr. Vernon Kellogg, permanent 
secretary of the National Research Council, will de- 
liver the annual public address of the society on 
“Isolation or cooperation in science.’ A symposium 
on “Insect parasitism” will be held at a joint session 
with the American Association of Economie Ento- 
mologists on Wednesday afternoon, December 30. 
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The sessions on Monday afternoon and Tuesday are 
reserved for contributions by members and plenty 
of time for diseussion is assured. The business ses- 
sion will be held on Wednesday morning at ten 
o’clock. There will, as usual, be an exhibit of speci- 
mens, apparatus, photographs, drawings and uniques. 
The Hotel Baltimore will be headquarters for all 
entomologists. The American Association for Eco- 
nomic Entomologists will hold its thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting from December 29 to January 2. The 
Section of Quarantine and Inspection will meet Tues- 
day, December 29, their program to continue through- 
out the day. The Extension Entomologists plan to 
hold a meeting Tuesday evening. The Section of 
Apiculture is to meet Wednesday morning. Wed- 
nesday afternoon will be devoted to a symposium on 
parasitism in a joint session of this association with 
the Entomological Society of America. Thursday 
morning will mark the opening session of the Eco- 
nomic Entomologists, at which time the presidential 
address will be delivered by Professor H. A. Gos- 
sard, entomologist, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. Business will also be transacted at 
this session. The remaining sessions on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday will be devoted to reading of 
papers and discussions by the membership, terminat- 
ing with a final business session on Saturday. The 
entomologists will hold a dinner Friday night. There 
will be exhibits, as usual, of life history mounts of 
injurious insects, photographs of damage wrought 
by them and apparatus. The American Society of 
Parasitologists, a newly organized society, will hold 
sessions on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, De- 
cember 29 to 31. An important feature of the pro- 
gram will be the retiring address of the first presi- 
dent of the society, Professor Henry B. Ward, on 
“The needs and opportunities of parasitology.” A 
joint symposium with Section N (Medical Sciences) 
on the “Diseases produced by animal parasites in the 
United States” will be held on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 30. Among the speakers at the symposium 
wilt be Professor W. A. Riley, who will represent the 
Medical Entomologists, and Dr. M. C. Hall, who will 
discuss the subject of anthelmintics. At the business 
meeting of the society a permanent constitution will 
be adopted. It is planned to hold a luncheon for 
members and guests of the society on Wednesday 
noon before the symposium. At least two half-day 
sessions for the presentation of papers are planned. 

G. Botanical Sciences—Section G will meet 
jointly with the several botanical societies on Tues- 
day afternoon, December 29. At this session’ the 
following invitation papers will be presented : “Botan- 
ical problems of tropical agriculture,” by Dr. W. A. 
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Orton, director of the Tropical Plant Research Foun- 
dation; “The present crisis in plant physiological 
science,” by Dr. Burton E. Livingston, of the Johns 
Hopkins University; “The nature and cause of per- 
sistency of secondary sexual states with special refer- 
ence to Typha,” by Dr. John H. Schaffner, of Ohio 
State University; “Stimulative and formative sub- 
stances in plants,” by Dr. F. E. Denny, of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research. From Dr. 
George T. Moore, director of the Missouri Botanical 


_ Garden, has been received a communication by which 


the Missouri Botanical Garden cordially invites those 
who may be able to do so to stop at St. Louis en route 
to Kansas City and to visit the Garden on Sunday, 
December 27. The laboratories, library and herbarium 
will be open all day and opportunity will be offered 
for viewing many of the plant collections. The Garden 
also invites those who accept this invitation to be its 
guests at a dinner on Sunday evening at 7:30. Ar- 
rangements will be made by which guests at the dinner 
will be enabled to arrive in Kansas City Monday 


morning. Those planning to take advantage of this 


exceptional opportunity to visit the Missouri Botan- 
ical Garden should purchase their tickets to Kansas 
City through St. Louis and have them read via the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad from St. Louis to Kansas 
City. Those who plan to attend the dinner Sunday 
night are to intimate this to Dr. Moore immediately, 
also informing him if they wish to have a berth re- 
served on the Sunday night train from St. Louis to 
Kansas City on the Missouri Pacific, and whether an 
upper berth would be acceptable. 

The Botanical Society of America will hold ses- 
sions on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Decem- 
ber 29 to 31. All sections will hold programs, in- 
cluding papers of a general nature and discussions 
of particular topics. The Joint Genetics Section and 
the General Section will meet as usual for the read- 
ing of papers and the Physiological Section will con- 
duct a joint session with the Ecological Society of 
America on Wednesday forenoon and another with 
the American Society of Plant Physiologists on Thurs- 
day forenoon. The Mycological Section will devote 
one session to “Sexuality in fungi” and the Systematic 
Section will receive further reports on the topic dis- 
cussed at the Washington meeting, the training of 
systematic workers. The joint session with Section 
G of the American Association will be held on Tues- 
day afternoon. The dinner for all botanists is 
planned for Tuesday evening. Exhibits and demon- 
strations will add to the interest of the meeting. 

The American Phytopathological Society will hold 
sessions on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, De- 
cember 29 to 31. Sessions of special interest this 
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year are the Extension Pathologists’ conference 0 
Tuesday afternoon; a conference, to be held on We, 
nesday forenoon, on the teaching of plant Pathology 
in our universities and agricultural colleges; a joi 
session on Wednesday afternoon with the Potg, 
Association of America on the subject of potato diy 
eases, and a symposium on Thursday afternoon wit, 
the American Society of Agronomy on “Selection ang 
breeding of cereal and feed crops for disease regis, 
tance.” On Tuesday afternoon the society will hol 
a joint session with Section G of the association. Thp 
Phytopathologists’ dinner with its entertainmey 
features will take place on Wednesday evening, De. 
cember 30. 

F-G. Societies related to both Sections F and ¢ 
(Zoological and Botanical Sciences).—The Ecological 
Society of America, with membership open to all who 
are interested in any phase of the interrelationship 
of organisms and their environments, will hold its 
annual meeting from December 29 to 31. On Wed. 
nesday morning a joint session will be held with the 
Botanical Society of America and Wednesday after. 
noon will be devoted to a symposium on the “Plant 
and animal ecology of the prairie.” The program of 
the last-mentioned session is in charge of Dr. A. §. 
Pearse, of the University of Wisconsin, president of 
the society. On Thursday afternoon there will be a 
joint session with Section F of the American Asso- 
ciation. The remaining sessions will be devoted to 
the reading of papers of general ecological interest. 
There will be an informal dinner, to which all biolo- 
gists interested in ecology are invited. The head- 
quarters of the society will be at the Baltimore Hotel. 
Persons not members of the society may obtain copies 
of the advance program, with abstracts of papers to 
be given, by writing to the secretary after Decem- 
ber 1. 

The Executive Committee of the American Micro- 
seopical Society will have a luncheon at 12 on Wed- 
nesday, December 30, and the regular annual business 
meeting will occur at 4:30 on the same day. 

The Phi Sigma Biological Research Society will 
hold its annual convention on the forenoon of Mon- 
day, December 28, and this will be followed by 4 
luncheon for members of the society. The afternoon 
session on Monday will be devoted to a scientific pro- 
gram by active members of various chapters. Further 
details will be given in the general program of the 
meeting. 
. The American Nature-Study Society will hold ses- 
sions on Monday and Tuesday, December 28 and 29. 
It will meet jointly with the American Nature Asso- 
ciation and the program will be representative of the 
activities of the two organizations. In addition to 
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papers dealing with the problems of science-teaching 
in elementary schools, in various social units, there 
will be outlined a survey of the situation being con- 
ducted by the American Nature Association. The 


| .ddress of the president, Mr. M. R. Van Cleve, diree- 


tor of nature study and general science, Toledo, Ohio, 
on “The chief function of nature study” will be given 
at the Tuesday afternoon session. 

H. Anthropology—The meetings of Section H 
will take place on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 


: December 30 to January 1, with morning, afternoon 


© and probably evening sessions, and on Saturday, Jan- 
© uary 2, with a morning session. At one of these ses- 


sions Professor E. A. Hooton, of Harvard University, 
will read his retiring vice-presidential address on 
“Methods of racial analysis.” In conjunction with 
this meeting of Section H there will be held a meet- 
ing of the Committee on State Archeological Surveys 


/ on Wednesday, December 30. A meeting of the sec- 


tion is tentatively set for Friday, January 1, at 12 
noon. The exact hours and places for meeting will 
appear in the final program. Return postal card 
notices of the meeting of Section H have been mailed 
to members requesting replies as to attendance at the 
meeting, presentation of papers, specimens and ap- 
paratus for exhibition and attendance at a subscrip- 
tion dinner for the Anthropologists; communications 
on these subjects should be sent at the earliest pos- 
sible moment (not later than December 5) to the sec- 
retary of Section H, Dr. R. J. Terry, Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. 

I. Psychology.—Section I will hold sessions for 
the reading and discussion of papers on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, December 30 to January 1. 
On Wednesday evening there will be a joint dinner 
with Section Q (Education) and with the Phi Delta 
Kappa Educational Fraternity. At this dinner the 
address of the ‘retiring vice-president for Section Q, 
and probably also that of the retiring vice-president 
for Section I, will be given. On Thursday two joint 
sessions with Section Q will be held, with invited 
papers on the “Technique of testing” and on “Lab- 
oratories for the study of pre-school children, or 
studies in the mental development of children.” Pro- 
fessor C. E. Seashore, of the University of Iowa, will 
give an illustrated lecture on “Scientific methods of 
vocational guidance in music.” At the morning and 
afternoon sessions on Friday there will be short 
papers, contributed by members of the section, on 
the results of research in psychology. 

K. Social and Economic Sciences——Section K will 
hold sessions on the forenoon and afternoon of each 
of the days, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
December 29 to 31. It will have this year a sympo- 
sium on “Research methods and results.” The papers 
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to be presented will emphasize particular phases of 
research, including a large variety of subjects, intro- 
duced by an address on “Research and progress” by 
the retiring vice-president, Dr. Thomas 8. Baker, of 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. This will be fol- 
lowed by an address on “Research in forestry taxa- 
tion” by the vice-president for Section K, Professor 
Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale University, followed by 
Mr. Maurice A. Holland, of the National Research 
Council, and Mr. E. P. Stevenson, of Arthur D. Little, 
Ine., Cambridge, Mass. At the second session there 
will be papers on “Science, charlatanry and _ nutri- 
tion,” by Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking; on “Scientific nutrition and modern 
foods,” by Dr. C. Robert Moulton, of the American 
Meat Packers Institute; and “The future of agricul- 
tural research,” by Mr. E. D. Ball, entomologist of 
the Florida State Plant Board. The third session 
will be opened by an address on “Cooperation be- 
tween industry and university,” by Dr. George D. 
McLaughlin, of the Tanners’ Council Laboratory, 
followed by an address on “Science in the lime indus- 
try,” by Mr. G. J. Fink, and one on “Research in 
synthetic plasters,” by Mr. L. V. Redman, of the 
Bakelite Corporation. The fourth session will com- 
mence with an address on “Scientifie research, as 
applied to concrete construction,” by Mr. Duff A. 
Abrams, of the Lewis Institute, followed by an ad- 
dress on “The administration of research under the 
industrial fellowship system,” by a representative of 
the Mellon Institute. The last address of this session 
will be on “Air transportation,” by Lieut. J. Parker 
Van Zandt. The fifth session will open with an ad- 
dress on “Research and the incandescent lamp indus- 
try,” by Dr. Forsythe, of the National Lamp Works, 
followed by an address on the “Economic basis of 
medical charges,” by Dr. Michael M. Davis, and one 
on “Cancer research,” by Dr. F. L. Hoffman. The 
last session, on the third day, will be introduced by a 
paper on “A résumé of research work of underwriters’ 
laboratories,” by Mr. A. H. Nuckolls, followed by an 
address on “Research in insurance,” by a representa- 
tive of the Woods Agency, Pittsburgh. There will 
also be an address on “The application of research to 
the rubber industry,” by Mr. R. P. Dinsmore, of the 
Goodyear Rubber Company, the last address to be 
given by Mr. F. O. Clements, of the General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit. 

The Metric Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing on Monday, December 28. Manufacturers, mer- 
chants, educators and others are urged to attend and 
take part in the sessions. Following the address of 
welcome, manufacturers in various fields and from 
many parts of the country will discuss the problems 
of changing over to the exclusive use of metric weights 
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and measures. A conference of educators will follow, 
at which time representative men and women inter- 
ested in education will discuss the various phases of 
the metric movement and methods of teaching. Dr. 
George F. Kunz, president of the Metric Association, 
will preside. <A luncheon will be held at the Kansas 
City Athletic Club at 1:00 P. M. The general con- 
ference will be held during the afternoon, following 


a short executive session, election of officers, ete. 


Papers will be presented by leaders of the metric 
movement in the United States and discussion will be 
open to all. Arrangements are being made with local 
educational authorities to have an intercollegiate de- 
bate staged at 5:00 P. M., on the question, “Resolved, 
that the metrie system should be adopted for general 
use in the United States.” The meeting will close 
with a “Metric Dinner” to be held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach at 7:00 P. M. Monday evening. Reser- 
vations for the dinner should be made early. Men 
and women interested in metrology and standardiza- 
tion are invited to take part in the program. Fed- 
eral, state and municipal departments and all organ- 
izations interested are requested to send representa- 
tives. Programs may be secured from the Metric 
Association, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
- L. Historical and Philological Sciences.—The pro- 
gram of the Historical Sciences portion of Section L 
will this year be held in joint session with Sections 
A (Mathematics), C (Chemistry) and D (Astronomy) 
and it is designed to conform to arrangements and 
dates fixed by these sections. It is planned that Sec- 
tion L will present at each meeting the life and work 
of some noted: American scholar, and Professor 
William H. Roever, of Washington University, St. 
Louis, will this year give a paper containing the re- 
sults of his study on the “Life and work of William 
Chauvenet,” with special reference to Chauvenet’s 
mathematical contributions to astronomy. Another 
paper will be by Professor Florian Cajori, of the 
University of California, on “The early studies of Sir 
Isaac Newton,” especially Newton’s early study of the 
Apocalypse. The story of the first text-book of arith- 
metic in America will be given by Professor L. C. 
Karpinski, of the University of Michigan. Dr. Frank 
B. Dains, of the University of Kansas, will present 
an illustrated paper on “Some phases in the early 
development of chemical symbols.” 

M. Engineering.—Three sessions are being planned 
for Section M, to be held on the forenoon, afternoon 
and evening of the same day. The evening session 
will be devoted to a discussion by speakers of na- 
tional reputation, especially emphasizing the relation 
of engineering to the fundamental sciences. At the 
morning session papers will be presented dealing with 
engineering accomplishments which have advanced 
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science and with the contribution of science to o. 
neering. At this session the address of the retitny 
vice-president for Section M, Professor A. EB, Kw, 
nelly, of Harvard University, on “Advancement of 
engineering in relation to the advancement of Science” 
will be read. The afternoon session will be along gin, 
ilar lines, but with more time for discussion. Mo, 
detailed information, including the date and place 
the session, will be given in the general program « 
the meeting. Since the last meeting a conference hy 
been held between representatives of the engineering 
societies, the president of the American Associatiq;, 
and officers of the section, in regard to closer rej, 
tions between engineers and other scientific men ay 
the placing of greater emphasis on the relation }y. 
tween engineering and the advancement of scieng 
There will be ample opportunity to discuss these ip. 
portant subjects. 

N. Medical Sciences (see also F, above).—Sectio, 
N is planning to hold two sessions on Wednesday, 
December 30. The morning session will be devote 
to a symposium on “Borderline and interrelated prob. 
lems in the fields of pathology, bacteriology, anthro. 
pology, physiology, public health and medicine’ 
Professor William G. MacCallum, of Johns Hopkin: 
University, will open the session with the retiring vice. 
presidential address on “A survey of our preset 
knowledge of filterable viruses.” Professor C. I. 
Danforth, of Leland Stanford University, will discus 
borderline problems of anatomy, anthropology ani 
medicine. Professor Ralph G. Mills, of the Univer 
sity of Colorado, will discuss borderline problems oi he M 


= 
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bacteriology, serology, chemistry and public health. j ar 
Professor A. J. Carlson, of Chicago, will preside. yy 
Other speakers, to be announced later, will discus Ty 
other border and interrelated problems and the se: B twel 
sion promises to be a stimulating and rounded semi- B Wee 
nar of interest to all workers in these fields. In con 9 .,.. 


formity with the policy of this section to bring to 3 by { 
gether workers in related fields, there is planned 4 
joint session with the American Society of Parasitolo- wit 


gists on the afternoon of December 30. This session RF ,, 
will be devoted to a discussion of “Diseases producel Bul 
by animal parasites in the United States.” Professor J... 
H. B. Ward, of the University of Illinois, will real Ry da 
the address of the first retiring president of the | whi 


society, his subject being “The needs and opportu 
ties in parasitology.” Professor William A. Riley, IR « Ae 
of the University of Minnesota, will discuss paras: BRR «rp, 
tology from the point of view of the medical entomol- (4) 
.ogist. Other speakers will discuss this most importatt 
problem from the point of view of public health, 


“Py 
pathology, ete. The 
O. Agricultural Sciences (see also G, above)— 


Section O has arranged for a joint program to be 
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riven With the American Phytopathological Society 
reiting the American Society of Agronomy on Thursday 
— afternoon, December 31. This session will be devoted 


ent of i to a symposium on the subject, “Breeding for disease 


esistance,” and the retiring vice-president for Section 
8 Siu. 0, Dr. L. R. Jones, of the University of Wisconsin, 
lon will deliver his address on “Securing disease-resistant 
ACE of 


BF plants, how important is it, whose job is it?” at this 


symposium. The section has arranged no separate 
ee I : program but will meet in conjunction with the several 
affiliated societies. 
“atioy © The American Society of Agronomy will hold a 
daw i ‘oint symposium with the American Phytopathological 
ers B Society and Section O on Thursday afternoon, De- 
cember 31, the subject of the symposium being “Breed- 
a ing for disease resistance.” 
ay: j The Association of Official Seed Analysts of North 
America will hold its annual meeting on Tuesday, 
oe : Wednesday and Thursday, December 29 to 31. A 
aie ; very interesting program is being arranged. An out- 
© standing feature will be a round table discussion on 
a : various phases of seed germination. This session will 
cine” : be of vital interest to every seed analyst as well as 
botanists and taxonomists. Results of investigational 
‘ele F work done by the members during the year will be 
nat a reported. Dr. David Schmidt, who has started his 
OF : third year’s work on the “hard seeds” in legume seeds, 
ii : will report the results of his investigations to date. 
sited : The annual certification of seed laboratories, on the 
om i basis of performance, will attract much interest. The 
ange : firs; woman president of the association, Miss Anna 
ealth : M. Lute, of Colorado, will deliver the president’s 
side He address at the annual banquet on the evening of De- 
cember 30. 
— The Potato Association of America will hold its 
seis . twelfth annual meeting at Kansas City on Tuesday, 
ne : Wednesday and Thursday, December 29 to 31, and 
nv F this meeting promises to be one of the best ever held 
oe by the association. The morning session on Tuesday, 
December 29, will be devoted to introductory remarks 
we : by the president, reports of the secretary-treasurer, of 
ced i the editor and business manager of The Potato News 
scot Bulletin and of the chairmen of the various perma- 
as P nent committees. Tuesday afternoon’s session will be 
we : devoted to the discussion of seed certification, with 
tuni- Je reference to: (1) “The value of regional disease dem- 
ley, — plots in the training of inspectors,” (2) 
Administration of seed-potato certification,” (3) 
ia ; The value of the certified seed plot in certification,” 
sant We (4) “Methods of conducting and the importance of 
ath, ~ seed plot in potato improvement work,” (5) 
: Problems confronting the certification authorities.” 
Wl : The Wednesday morning session will be devoted to 
4 consideration of seed-potato disinfectant methods, 


=) °" which seven papers are to be read. A joint ses- 
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sion will be held in the afternoon with the American 
Phytopathological Society. At this session papers 
dealing with potato diseases will be read and discussed 
by members of both organizations. The morning and 
afternoon sessions on Thursday, December 31, will be 
devoted to the presentation of miscellaneous papers, 
reports of committees, election of officers, et cetera. 
The American Society for Horticultural Science 
will meet on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, De- 
cember 29 to 31, holding two sessions each day. For 
December 30 there wili be simultaneous sessions on 
vegetables and fruits. President H. C. Thompson, of 
Cornell University, will give an address on “Some 
important research problems in vegetable production 
and handling.” Other subjects on vegetable growing 
are: Effects of fertilizers on sweet potatoes; factors 
influencing the curing of sweet corn; varieties of corn 
and methods of making hominy; training and pruning 
tomatoes; ripening tomatoes with ethylene gas; effect 
of nutrition on number and dropping of tomato blos- 
soms; importance of phosphorus in forming seed and 
pulp of tomatoes; steam sterilization of greenhouse 
soil; toxic relation of other crops to tomatoes; fruit- 
ing habit and pollination of the watermelon; carbo- 
hydrate nitrogen relations in seeding celery ; types and 
varieties of celery; physical and chemical changes in 
celery during storage; factors influencing seed pro- 
duction of wintered over cabbage; value of check plots 
in cabbage and tomato fertilizer experiments; horti- 
cultural types of cucurbits. Some of the fruit top- 
ies are: Handling Italian prunes for fresh fruit ship- 
ment; propagation of own-rooted apple stocks; polar- 
ity in the formation of scion roots; propagating apple 
trees on their own roots; use of burr-knots in propa- 
gating apples by cuttings; importance of the organic 
content of the soil in orchard fertilizer experiments; 
effect of girdling filler trees and its commercial pos- 
sibilities; effect of time of plowing under cover crops 
on soil moisture and nitrates; color pigment in rela- 
tion to the development of Jonathan spot; effect of 
imbreeding on the vigor of apple seedlings; pollina- 
tion studies of McIntosh, Cortland and Baldwin ap- 
ples; sterility in the Winesap group of apples; rela- 
tion of temperature to pollen tube growth in vitro; 
fruiting habit of the grape; effects of fruiting on 
Concord grape vines; effects of pruning on grape pro- 
duction; growth and yield of Concord grape vines; 
growth and fruitfulness in some varieties of apples; 
is fruiting of the apple an exhaustive process?; fruit- 
ing habit of York Imperial apple; fruit-bud forma- 
tion and growth; regularity of bearing in the Bald- 
win apple as influenced by fertilizers; fruit spur com- 
position in relation to fruit-bud formation; relation 
of leaf area to the growth of apples; meaning of 
chemical analyses of horticultural plants; effect of 
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nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia on the chem- 
ical composition of spurs at critical times; relation of 
¢chemical composition of fruit spurs to fruit bud for- 
mation; results of bending the branches of young 
apple and pear trees; factors influencing the produc- 
tion of peaches in the south; influence of varieties of 
peaches upon their progeny; flower bud formation in 
the Dunlap strawberry; field plot technic with straw- 
berries; sprays and spraying material ; uncongeniality 
in disease resistant stocks; use of plant characters to 
identify red raspberry varieties; use of leaf charac- 
ters in identifying plums; storage and Balling-concen- 
tration of cherries; soft scald and breakdown of ap- 
ples in storage; maturity of California fruits for 
eastern shipments. There will be no joint meetings 
with other societies. 

Q. Education (see also I, above).—Section Q is 
arranging an interesting program, details of which 
will be given in the general program of the meeting. 
The retiring vice-presidential address by Professor L. 
A. Pechstein, of the University of Cincinnati, will be 
given at a joint session of the section with Section I 
(Psychology) and the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity 
on Wednesday evening, December 30. Two joint ses- 
sions will be held with Section I on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 31. A general session on Wednesday afternoon 
is being planned, to be devoted to the role of science 
in education. The program is being arranged by Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, of the Lincoln School, New York 
City, who is chairman of the American Association’s 
special committee on this subject. On Wednesday 
evening will be held the annual dinner of the Phi 
Delta Kappa Fraternity, to which all students of 
education are invited. It will be followed by a joint 
session of the fraternity and Sections Q and I. 

Societies Not Specially Related to Any Particular 
Section—The Society of Sigma Xi will hold jointly 
with the association the general session of Tuesday 
evening, December 29, on which occasion the fourth 
annual Sigma Xi lecture will be given by President 
F. D. Farrell, of Kansas State Agricultural College, 
on “A desert becomes a garden.” A business session 
of the society will be held at 2 on Tuesday, to be 
followed by the annual Sigma Xi banquet at 6:15. 
The Gamma Alpha Graduate Scientific Fraternity will 
hold its annual meetings and banquet on Tuesday, 
December 29. The early date (Tuesday) for the ban- 
quet will necessitate prompt registration at the 


Gamma Alpha booth in the association registration 


room. The Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi will 
hold its ninth biennial convention on Thursday, De- 
cember 31; sessions will begin at 10 and 2 o’clock, 
with the convention dinner the same evening. In 
addition to important business to be considered at the 
convention, one or two papers will be given on ways 
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and means of promoting interest in better Scholarstip 
among college students. The headquarters of thy 
society will be the Baltimore Hotel. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS AND TRANSPORTATI0y 


RAILROAD TICKETS 
Reduced Rates and Dates 


Reduced railway rates, certificate plan, for thoy 
attending this meeting have been granted by railys 
passenger associations of the United States and Cu, 
ada. The association is again very fortunate thi 
year, and the courtesy and public spirit of the yj, 
way associations will be greatly appreciated. Th 
round-trip fare is to be one-and-a-half times th 
regular one-way fare. 

Tickets to Kansas City are to be purchased withiy 
time limits as follows. December 24 to 30, inclusive 
for the following lines: Canadian Eastern lines, Ner 
England lines, Trunk lines, Central lines, Southeasten 
lines, Western and Transcontinental lines from Ccb. 
rado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Manitoba (on Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific, and Minnesota, St. Pail 


& Sault Ste. Marie Ry., also from Winnipeg via Can. & 


dian Pacific Ry.), Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska 


Northern Michigan, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nev & 


Mexico, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. December 23 
29, inclusive, from Arizona, Montana, and Utah. De 


cember 22 to 28, inclusive, from British Columbis he 


California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington 
For the Southwestern lines the limits are December 
24 to 30. (The following Southwestern lines are no 
party to the reduced excursion fares: Arkansas & 
Louisiana-Missouri Ry.; Ft. Smith & Western R. R.; 
Graysonia, Nashville & Ashdown R. R.; Jonesbor, 
Lake City & Eastern R. R.; Kansas, Oklahoma & Guli 


Ry.; Louisiana & Arkansas Ry.; Mississippi River 6 § 


Bonne Terre Ry.; National Railways of Mexico; St. 
Louis, El] Reno & Western Ry.) 


Purchasing Tickets to Kansas City 

1. For persons residing in the regions of 
duced rates (almost all the U. S. and Canada, s¢ 
above.)—Purchase a first-class, full-fare, one-way; 
through ticket to Kansas City, and be sure to secur 
a certificate on Standard Certificate Form reading fot 
the Kansas City meeting of the “American Associt- 
tion for the Advancement of Science and Associate! 
Societies”; a receipt is not required. 

2. For persons residing outside of the regions o 


reduced rates.—Purchase a round-trip ticket to neal § 


est station issuing through tickets to Kansas City 


and lying within the region of reduced rates. 4! 


that station purchase a one-way ticket to Kansas City 
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Sand secure a certificate as directed in the preceding 
paragraph. 


Endorsement of Certificates by A. A. A. S. and 
Validation by Transportation Companies 


Upon arrival at the meeting, register immediately 


ferring to railway tickets. Secure a numbered iden- 


‘ tification card at the registration desk. After regis- 
) tering and receiving your identification card, leave 


your railway certificate at the validation desk, being 


|} sure that your identification card is there marked to 


show that you have deposited a certificate and paid 
the validation fee of 50 cents. Retain the identifica- 
tion card. Your certificate will later be endorsed 
by the agent of the American Association and vali- 


» dated by the agent of the transportation companies. 


Call for it later at the validation desk, presenting 
your identification card. Unvalidated certificates will 
not be honored for the purchase of return tickets, and 
unendorsed certificates can not be validated. The 
funds secured by the association in the form of vali- 


| dation fees are to be used to defray a portion of the 


expense of operating the registration offices, ete. 
The fee (50 cents) is to be payable when the rail- 
way certificate is deposited at the validation desk. 


Purchasing Return Tickets from Kansas City 


The ticket agents at Kansas City will honor any 
properly endorsed and validated certificate if pre- 


s sented at least 30 minutes before the train for which 


it is to be used is due to leave. To each person pre- 
senting an endorsed and validated certificate they 


will sell a continuous-passage, one-way, return ticket 
for one half of the regular fare, by the same doute 
as that followed in the trip to Kansas City. The 
last date on which certificates may be validated is 
December 31. The last date on which return tickets 
may be purchased is January 6. 


LODGING AND LUNCHEON ACCOMMODATIONS 


The meeting places for the Kansas City conven- 
tion will be near together and in or near the hotel 
district of the city. A list of Kansas City hotels 
has been published in Science for November 14th. 
The Aladdin Hotel will be the general headquar- 
ters of the association and it can supply many rooms. 
Some of the organizations that will meet with the 
association have named other hotels as their head- 
quarters. Available information in this regard is 
given in this announcement under the heading, Ses- 
sions of the Sections and Societies. Hotel rooms 
should be engaged at once if not already cared for. 
A map of the central part of Kansas City, furnished 
by the Kansas City Convention Bureau, is shown on 
this page. Convenient accommodations for luncheons 
and other meals will be available. 


REGISTRATION AT KANSAS CITY 


Those who attend any of the Kansas City sessions, 
which will be fully open to all, whether they are 
members of the association or not and whether they 


are from away or reside in Kansas City, should regis- 


ter as promptly as possible. The registration room 
will be in the Aladdin Hotel. The registration offices 
will be open from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. on the first 
three days, and from 9 to 5 on the remaining days. 


Registration will be in charge of Mr. Sam Woodley, 


No. 
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executive assistant, of the Washington office of the 
association. 

Registration is necessary, in order to secure the 
official identification card, general program, and 
badge, and in order that railway certificates may be 
endorsed and validated. Having filled out the regis- 
tration card, hand it in at the registration desk where 
you will receive your identification card, your badge, 
and your copy of the general program. Your name 
and address will be entered immediately in the visible 
directory of those in attendance. 

Next, leave your railway certificate at the valida- 
tion desk and have your identification card receipted 
for the certificate and for the validation fee (50 
cents). The certificate, after endorsement and valida- 
tion, will be returned to you later, on presentation 
of your receipted identification card, at the validation 
desk. 

Delegates from institutions and organizations, and 
all official guests, are specially requested to register 
as such. 


INFORMATION SERVICE AT THE KANSAS CITY MEETING 


Those in attendance at the meeting may obtain in- 
formation of all sorts by applying at the information 
desk in the registration room at the Aladdin Hotel. 
Attention is called, however, to the visible directory 
of those in attendance, from which information re- 
garding attendance, and the addresses of attending 
members of the association and societies, may be ob- 
tained without application at the desk. Also, a bul- 
letin board will be installed in the registration room, 
which will furnish information of various kinds. 

Before the meeting, information may be obtained 
from the secretaries of the sections or of the asso- 
ciated societies or other societies meeting with the 
association at Kansas City (regarding programs, 
etc.), from the members of the local committee on 
special arrangements or the local representatives of 
sections (regarding local arrangements), or from the 
permanent secretary’s office in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Building, Washington (regarding general as- 
sociation affairs). 


MAIL, EXPRESS, TELEGRAMS, ETC. 


Persons attending the meeting may have mail, etc., 
addressed to them in eare of the American Associa- 


tion for the Advancement of Science, Registration — 
Room, Aladdin Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. They should © 


call at the registration room daily, to inspect the per- 
sonal bulletin, which will be conveniently located. 
If a person’s name appears on this bulletin, he should 
inquire at the proper desk for mail, ete. 

At the close of the meeting, or upon departing, 
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each person who has been in attendance is urge 4, 
leave a forwarding address for mail, ete. If this ; 
not done, letters, ete., that are not delivered wil] 
re-sent to the addresses shown in the files of the pe. 
manent secretary’s office. 


SOCIETIES MEETING AT KANSAS CITY 


THE following is a list of the scientific societies tha; 
have thus far intimated their intentions to meet with 
the association at Kansas City this year, together wit) 
the names and addresses of their secretaries : 


American Mathematical Society; R. G. D. Richardson, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Mathematical Association of America; W. D. Cais, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Pi Mu Epsilon Mathematical Fraternity; E. D. Ree, 
Jr., 123 W. Ostrander Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

American Physical Society; Harold W. Webb, Colum. 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

American Meteorological Society; Charles F. Brooks, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Entomological Society of America; C. L. Metcalf, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

American Association of Economic Entomologists; (. 
W. Collins, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

American Society of Parasitologists; W. W. Cort, 310 
W. Monument St., Baltimore, Md. 

Wilson Ornithological Club; Gordon Wilson, 1434 
Chestnut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Botanical Society of America; I. F. Lewis, Univer- 
sity, Va. 

American Phytopathological Society; R. J. Haskell, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

American Society of Plant Physiologists; Wright A. 
Gardner, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Ecological Society of America; A. O. Weese, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

American Microscopical Society; H. J. Van Cleave, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

American Nature Study Society; E. Laurence Palmer, 
Renwick Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Phi Sigma Biological Research Society; C. I. Reed, 
Baylor University Medical School, Waco, Tex. 

Metric Association; Howard Richards, Jr., 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Society of Agronomy; P. E. Brown, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

American Society for Horticultural Science; C. P. 
Close, College Park, Md. 

Association of Official Seed Analysts; A. L. Stone, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Potato Association of America; William Stuart, U. § 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity; Clayton R. Wise, 1040? 
St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Society of Sigma Xi; Edward Ellery, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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3 Ackert, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
his jg 4 Kans. 

Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi; C. H. Gordon, Uni- 


versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
4 MEMBERSHIP AND ASSOCIATESHIP IN THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


The American Association for the Advancement of 

S thet Ti Science is now a cooperative organization of upwards 

we é Bof 14, 000 individuals, and it has the official approval 

with © .¢ more than a hundred science organizations that 

' Bare associated with it. Its aim is to further the ad- 

rdson, ; yancement of science in all feasible ways. The work 

© of the association is mainly supported by contribu- 

aims, tions made by its members and associates. Annual 

: members contribute five dollars a year, life members 

- Ree, | make a single contribution of one hundred dollars 

Band sustaining members contribute a thousand dollars 
olum- j 

at one time, but only the income from the last two 

rocks : classes of contributions is used, fhe funds themselves 

being permanently invested. Associates contribute 

teal! five dollars toward the expenses of the meeting for 

: Swhich they become associates. Members receive either 

8; 0. official journal, Science, or The Scientific 

P) Monthly. The fiscal year begins October 1 and 

the corresponding journal subscriptions begin the 

il ) following January 1. New annual members pay 


: an entrance fee of five dollars when they join the 
association, but this may be omitted by life and sus- 
taining members. It may also be omitted by mem- 
skell, D bers of newly affiliated societies and by new members 
4 g all affiliated societies. 

it A. ' The easiest and one of the most effective ways by 
Ja. (@@which an individual may aid the advance of knowl- 
Liver Be cdse and prepare the way for finer and fuller lives 

Famong those of coming generations is to maintain 
\ membership in the American Association. The asso- 
ciation needs the help of every one who appreciates 
iH these aims. Its work is limited in extent and in in- 
eed, © fluence only by its limited funds and the extension 
and improvement of its various activities is following 
‘ifth Be closely upon its recent rapid gain in membership and 
the consequent possibility of increased expenditure. 


Lowa ‘ Those who are not already members and who are 
2 3 willing to take part in the work of the association 
*  Bi@are asked to join. They should fill in the blanks on 
Wr 4 a membership application card and send it, with 

| Proper remittance, to the Washington office of the 
J. 8. : permanent secretary, or else present card and remit- 

f tance at the registration desk at Kansas City. Copies 
0403 fmm of a pamphlet on the organization and work of the 


+ association, as well as membership application cards 
2nd sample copies of the journals, may be had from 
the permanent secretary at any time. 

™ Special attention is called this year to life mem- 
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bership as a convenient means for making a perma- 
nent contribution to the advancement of science. The 
number of life members is increasing rapidly in re- 
cent years. For persons not too advanced in years 
this form of membership safely constitutes a very 
productive form of investment, considered on an 
actuarial basis. For all persons it constitutes an 
excellent way to make a real and lasting contribution 
to the work of the association. All who can pos- 
sibly do so should become life members. The fee is 
only one hundred dollars, which is within the reach 
of all who read this announcement. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE FOR MEMBERS OF AFFILIATED 
SOCIETIES 


Any member of a society officially affiliated with 
the American Association may become a member of 
the latter without paying the usual entrance fee of 
five dollars if he makes application before the second 
annual meeting following his entrance into the so- 
ciety. Also, members of recently affiliated societies 
may join the association without paying the entrance 
fee, if they do so before the second annual meeting 
following the affiliation. This special privilege is 
open to all members of the following affiliated socie- 
ties : 


American Electrochemical Society 
American Ceramic Society 

National Education Association 
Mineralogical Society of America 
American Society of Plant Physiologists 
American Public Health Association 
American Society of Parasitologists 
History of Science Society 

Honor Society of Phi Kappa Phi 
Institute of Radio Engineers. 


Members of the American Society of Parasitolo- 
gists, the History of Science Society, the Honor So- 
ciety of Phi Kappa Phi, and the Institute of Radio 
Engineers have until the close of the Philadelphia 
meeting (January 1, 1927) to accept this offer, while 
members of the other societies listed above have only 
until the close of the Kansas City meeting to take 
advantage of the special privilege. 

Those who wish to omit the payment of the en- 
trance fee should use a blue membership application 
card and mail it to the permanent secretary’s office, 
together with their annual dues ($5), or present card 
and dues in the registration room at the Aladdin 
Hotel. 


BUSINESS SESSIONS AT KANSAS CITY 


The members of the executive committee of the 
association, the secretaries of the sections and the 
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secretaries of the societies that meet with the associa- 
tion this year will dine together at Kansas City on 
the evening of Sunday, December 27, at 6:30. The 
evening will be devoted to the secretaries’ conference 
on various affairs of the association and its relation 
to the associated organizations. 

The executive committee will hold its first Kansas 
City session in the permanent secretary’s consulting 
room in the Muehlebach Hotel, on Monday forenoon, 
December 28, at 10 o’clock. Matters to be considered 
by the committee or by the council should be trans- 
mitted to the permanent secretary at the Washington 
office, so as to arrive by December 20. 

The council of the association will hold its first 
session in the council room at the Muehlebach Hotel 
on Monday afternoon, December 28, at 2 o’clock. 


Other meetings of the council will probably occur 
in the council room at 9 o’clock on Tuesday, Wednes- 


day, Thursday and Friday mornings. 
Other meetings of the executive committee will 


probably occur in the permanent secretary’s consult- 
ing room at 10 o’clock on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 


day and Friday mornings. 


Special attention is called to the rule that business 


to come before the council must regularly be first 
considered by the executive committee. 


FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS OF 
THE MEETING 


Later announcements about the Kansas City meet- 
ing will be made in Scrence. Full information will 
be contained in the General Program, which will be 
available in the registration room at Kansas City on 
the morning of Monday, December 28. A copy of 
the program will be mailed free to each member who 
requests it, provided that every such request reaches 
the permanent secretary at the Washington office of 
the association before December 21. 

It is planned that a general report of the Kansas 
City meeting will appear as a special issue of SCIENCE 
about February 1st. This is to contain reports on the 
main general features of the convention, the business 
transacted, and especially a full series of readable 
reports on the section and society programs, the lat- 
ter reports based on material to be supplied by the 
secretaries of those organizations. All new members 
who join the association before the time of its publi- 
cation will automatically receive the special issue of 
SCIENCE. 

Burton E. Livineston, 
Permanent Secretary 
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SCIENTIFIC EVENTS 


THE NORWEGIAN EXPEDITION TO Spi7y. 
BERGEN AND BEAR ISLAND 

THE Geographical Journal gives a description of 
the principal results of the Norwegian expedition , 
Spitzbergen and Bear Island carried out during thy 
past summer under the leadership of Dr. Hoel, whos 
previous labors in the same field have added greatly 
to our knowledge. In Spitzbergen the sphere of 
operations lay in the south central part of the Wey 
Island, between Van Mijen Bay and Ice fiord, and 
four parties took the field with a view to completing 
the survey of the eastern part of the coal-bearing 
tract in this region. As the country is covered with 
ice and snow transport was a matter of difficulty, 
the parties being equipped for the whole summer ani 
each having a kit weighing some 1,000 kilograms. 
depots laid out by the Store Norske Company were 
however of considerable help. Two of the parties set 
out from Sassendal, and two from Braganza Bay, and 
they met halfway. They were fortunate enough to 
effect a connection with the Russian survey points 
on Stor fiord. Dr. Hoel, Dr. Braastad, and Mr. 
Orwin carried out geological work slightly further 
west, and the last-named made the interesting dis. 
covery of the skeleton of a giant lizard of Jurassic 
age, found partly imbedded in shale. No such con- 
plete remains had ever been found in Spitzbergen. In 
the absence of suitable implements for digging out 
the remains, it was necessary to leave them till an- 
other occasion. On the peaks at Van Mijen Bay Dr. 
Braastad examined remains of fossil trees of Tertiary 
age. There were large trunks and smaller pieces not 
so well preserved, and it seemed as if regular lumber- 
ing had been carried on. Although the expedition 
worked in what are considered the best reindeer 
districts in the country, only eight or ten animals 
were seen, so that the stocks must have greatly 
diminished, and there is urgent need of protection. 
Work was also done on Bear Island by Messrs. Horn 
and Marstrander, who, besides boring for coal, investi- 
gated occurrences of galena in the south-east of the 
island. It has been proved that mixed seams of 
sulphate of barytes and galena occur, and that there 
is one pure seam of galena 30 to 40 centimeters thick, 
so that the prospects of working it with success are 
thought to be good. At sea, Captain Hermansen and 
other officers of the Farm carried out soundings and 
other oceanographical observations. The inner part 
of Ice fiord was sounded, and data collected for com- 
pleting the chart of the waters between South Cape 
and Cross Bay on the scale of 1/100,000. Tempera- 
ture observations gave the remarkable result that at 
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nearly all depths the water was warmer than in 1924 


by 2 to 3 degrees, even though the temperature was 
very high last year. The air temperature was also 
high, and whereas winter minima of — 48° to —50° 


| were formerly recorded, last winter the lowest was 


scarcely - 30°. It was mild also during the summer, 
and the glaciers are rapidly diminishing both in length 
and thickness, so that mountain ridges emerge. 
Lastly, information is given as to the present position 


} of the coal industry. The Norwegian company con- 


tinues to work full time, while the Dutch are at 


} present contenting themselves with the erection of 


works. Much time has been lost by the Swedes owing 
to a fire in their mine, now extinguished. The Anglo- 
Russian Company is continuing its operations, and 
gets good prices on the Murman Coast. 


THE NOBEL PRIZES 


AccorDING to press dispatches from Stockholm the 
board of directors of the Nobel Prize fund has, for 
the first time since the first prizes were given twenty- 


' four years ago, decided to withhold all five of the 


prizes for this year. The reasons for this unprece- 
dented decision is stated to be partly because of lack 
of qualified candidates and partly because of need for 
funds for the Nobel Library and the Physical and 
Chemical Institute, both founded in Stockholm by 
Alfred Nobel as part of his memorial. 


Previous press dispatches had stated that high tax- 
ation in Sweden, an indirect consequence of the war, 
was imperiling the continuance of the Nobel prizes. 
It was said that the Nobel prizes in 1901 amounted to 
709,234 crowns (about $177,600), and the taxes were 
88,042 crowns (about $22,000). In 1923 the prizes 
had shrunk to 574,676 crowns, but the taxes had risen 
to 578,006 crowns, exceeding the income of the funds. 
For this reason the Nobel family has petitioned the 
Stockholm government to exempt the prize foundation 
from taxation. Their petition is receiving the support 
of the Swedish newspapers, scientists, literary men 
and the public generally. 


In previous years prizes in one or more of the indi- 
vidual classifications have been withheld, but this is 
the first time that it has been decided to award none 
of the five. The five prizes are physics, chemistry, 
medicine or physiology, literature and the Nobel peace 
prize. 

The Swedish Academy of Science awards the first 
two; the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine the third; 
the Swedish Academy of Literature awards the lit- 
erature prize, and the peace prize is awarded by a 
committee of five elected by the Norwegian Storthing. 

It has been announced that the 1924 physics prize 
to Professor Siegbahn was in recognition of his im- 
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portant discoveries in the X-ray spectra of the ele- 
mentary substances. 


PLANS FOR INCREASING THE ENDOW- 
MENT OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


THE Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has made the following announcement concern: 
ing the proposed $10,000,000 increase to the institu- 
tion’s endowment : 


The board of regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
announces its decision to go before the American people 
to raise an addition of $10,000,000 to the institution’s 
endowment for fundamental scientific research and pub- 
lication. Since its foundation in 1846 the Smithsonian’s 
initial endowment has only doubled, and its annual income 
of $65,000 has been for years inadequate to maintain its 
many and varied investigations and publications. Since 
the war, particularly, the rise in costs has materially cut 
down those activities, suspending some publications such 
as the ‘‘Contributions to Knowledge’’ series, cutting 
others to a third of what they were, and restricting the 
prosecution of such essential researches as that of Dr. 
Charles G. Abbot on the sun and its influence on the 
weather. 

At the present moment lack of funds prevents the in- 
stitution from undertaking sixteen major projects for re- 
search. Many of these projects are of immediate impor- 
tance. Some of them, for example, will lead to an in- 
crease in the food supply from the sea, others will furnish 
data whereby the hardwoods, the fruits, the food, drug, 
oil and cordage plants of the Philippines will become in- 
creasingly available, while a third group will provide 
formulae to assist the engineer in solving the increasingly 
complex problems which face him. 

The economic importance of such projects as these needs 
no demonstration. Nevertheless they are, like practically 
all of the Smithsonian’s work, investigations in the field 
of pure research. They will form the groundwork for 
the applied scientist. Consequently, they are in the main 
investigations which will not be promoted unless the 
Smithsonian promotes them. For that reason the board 
of regents has determined to ask for an additional 
$10,000,000 to the institution’s endowment. 

The regents recognize the fact that the public will be 
surprised to have the Smithsonian turn to it for funds 
rather than to the government. But that surprise arises 
from a common misconception of the institution’s posi- 
tion. It is not a government bureau. It was privately 
founded and privately endowed; it is privately directed 
and privately financed. 

It sprang from the bequest of James Smithson, an Eng- 
lish scientist, who never set foot in this country. In 1826 
he willed his fortune of $550,000 in trust to the United 
States for ‘‘the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.’’ Organized in 1846, the Smithsonian began 
at once making geological, botanical, zoological and eth- 
nological studies of various sections of the continent, col- 
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lecting specimens and information in all these fields. It 
financed this work from its own private funds. In 1858 
the collections had become of such importance to the pub- 
lie welfare that congress felt a responsibility for their 
upkeep and it charged the Smithsonian with the expendi- 
ture of an appropriation to that end. Later congress in- 
corporated these collections into the U. 8. National Mu- 
. seum, but the Smithsonian Institution carried the major 
share of the burden of caring for them from its private 
income till 1870. 

Subsequently, from time to time, the government recog- 
nized that nine other outgrowths of Smithsonian re- 
searches had become public necessities and appropriated 
for their support also, but never has it made any grants 
for research directly to the Smithsonian. The institution 
finances its research work from its private income and by 
gifts for special investigations. 

As to the administration of the Smithsonian Institution, 
that is in the hands of a permanent secretary, elected by 
the board of regents, in cooperation with the executive 
committee of the board. The board, composed of the 
chief justice, the vice-president, three senators, three rep- 
resentatives and six private citizens, all acting in a pri- 
vate capacity, exercises oversight. The government is the 
trustee or guardian of the institution. Thus, because of 
its organization and the private nature of its funds, the 
Smithsonian is divorced from political influence. 

Although the institution has never before called upon 
the public to aid in its researches, it has frequently been 
the beneficiary of gifts from private individuals, includ- 
ing the Hodgkins endowment of $200,000 for research and 
the Freer bequest of oriental and American art collections, 
of a gallery to house them, and a large income to increase 
them and diffuse knowledge of Asiatic art. 


THE CHANDLER MEMORIAL MEETING 

A MEMORIAL meeting to the late Professor Charles 
F. Chandler was held in Havemeyer Hall, Columbia 
University, on November 16. The meeting was held 
in Professor Chandler’s old lecture room at Columbia, 
where he for more than half a century had served 
as teacher and administrator. Organizations partici- 
pating were Columbia University, The Chemists’ Club 
of New York City, The New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society and The American 
Seetion of the Society of Chemical Industry. Many 
distinguished men of science attended. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler presided, saying 
“that the aim of the gathering should be the perpetu- 
ation of Professor Chandler’s influence and example. 
We are here not to express the sorrow that was in 
our hearts when the long life of Professor Chandler 
came to an end, but rather to sound a note of triumph 
for his enduring leadership.” 

Professor Michael I. Pupin spoke on “Chandler: 
The teacher and the chemist,” declaring that Chandler 
was the apostle of chemical science in the City of 
New York. “The marvelous success of the American 
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Chemical Society,” asserted Professor Pupin, “yg, 
always a source of endless joy to Chandler’s hear» 
Dean George B. Pegram, of the Columbia Schoo 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, discussing 
“Chandler and the school of mines,” said that “Chand. 
ler’s deeds kept in memory will lead others his way.” 
Elihu Root spoke on “Chandler: The man and the 
public servant,” characterizing him as one of the most 
effective crusaders of his time in behalf of the public 
good. Many evils, Mr. Root said, were successfully 
attacked by Chandler, who was the original leader 
of the great movement for tenement house reform 
and who first as chemist and later as president of the 
Metropolitan Board of Health laid the basis for the 
existing health system of New York City. 
Adulterated milk, sales of kerosene without inflam. 
mability tests and slaughter houses operating contrary 
to municipal regulations were other nuisances con. 
batted by Chandler, whose human qualities were 
praised by Mr. Root as scarcely less influential than 
the concentrated ability with which he prosecuted a 
prodigious activity covering an unusually long life. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND NEWS 


Str Ernest RutrHerrorp, Cavendish professor of 
physics at the University of Cambridge, has been 
nominated to sueceed Sir Charles Sherrington as pres- 
ident of the Royal Society. 


Dr. JAmes F. Norris, president of the American 
Chemical Society, was honored by the Northeastern 
section of the society on the evening of November 13, 
when as a guest of the section he was tendered a ban- 
quet and reception at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and then, after delivering an address, was 
presented with an engrossed testimonial of apprecia- 
tion for his services as president of the society. 


CoLGate UNIVERSITY, in convocation on Alumni 
Day, November 13, conferred the degree of doctor of 
laws upon Albert Perry Brigham, who now retires 
from active teaching after thirty-three years as pro- 
fessor of geology. 


Dr. Trropore Lyman, Hollis professor of mathe- 
maties and natural philosophy at Harvard University, 
will retire on July 1 next. Professor Lyman will con- 
tinue as director of the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 


Proressor Forris J. Moore has retired from the 
staff of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
after thirty-one years of service. 


At the recent annual meeting of the National Ma- 
laria Committee, held at Dallas, Texas, Dr. L. 0: 
Howard was elected honorary chairman of the com- 
mittee, to succeed the late Dr. Henry Rose Carter. 
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who had held this office virtually since the foundation 
of the committee. 

On the occasion of his recent visit to Buenos Aires, 
Professor Albert Einstein was elected an honorary 
member of the Argentine Academy of Science. 

Dr. Hans von EvLer-CHELPIN, professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Stockholm, and Dr. Paul 
Meyer, of Karlsbad, have been elected foreign mem- 
hers of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute of Biochemistry 
in Berlin. 

ProressorS PauL AppELL and Emile Picard, of 
Paris, have been elected honorary members of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences. 


{ue medals awarded to Professors Heitz-Boyer, 


| Pasteur Vallery-Radot and Mathé, Paris, by the 
/ Cuban Academy of Sciences were presented to them 


recently by Professor M. Fernandez, president of the 
academy, at a banquet at the Paris-Latin America 
Club. 


Tue Beal medal, awarded for the best technical 


: paper presented at the 1924 meeting of the American 


Gas Association, has been presented to Dr. Ralph L. 
Brown, of the United States Bureau of Mines, for his 
paper on “Gummy deposits in gas meters—causes and 


prevention.” 


SamuEL L. N. NICHOLSON, assistant vice-president 


| of the Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Com- 


pany, received the first award of the electrical manu- 
facturers’ medal and purse under the James H. Me- 
Graw award on November 10, at the annual banquet 
of the Associated Manufacturers of Electrical Sup- 


| plies which took place in New York City. 


L. Azorr, chief operating engineer of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, of Chicago, has 
been elected president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, in succession to Dr. William 
F. Durand, professor emeritus at Stanford University. 


ProressoR ALAN M. Bateman, of the department 
of geology of Yale University, recently took over the 
active editorship of the American Journal of Science, 
now in its 108th year. Several changes for the bet- 
terment of the journal have been introduced by Pro- 
fessor Bateman. 


D. Moyroz Green, formerly with the U. 8S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, has been transferred to the Bu- 
teau of Biological Survey as assistant in the division 
of fur resources, and will devote much of his time to 
the rabbit industry. 


Dr. Mynre G. Prererman, associate in pediatrics, 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of laboratory and research at the 
Children’s Hospital, Milwaukee. 
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Proressor BRADLEY M. Davis, of the department of 
botany at the University of Michigan, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the next semester. He 
will go to Jamaica where he will study the varied 
conditions of the island’s vegetation, the tropical rain 
forests and desert regions and the coral reefs. 

Proressor M. 8. SHERRILL, of the department of 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has been granted a leave of absence from the in- 
stitute until next fall. He will go to Pasadena, Calif., 
to write a book in conjunction with Professor A. A. 
Noyes. 

Dr. Austin M. Parrerson, professor of chemistry 
at Antioch College, has returned from a six months’ 
absence in Europe, during which he attended meet- 
ings of the international committees on organic and 
inorganic chemical nomenclature and was a delegate 
of American organizations to the International Cop- 
ference on the Use of Esperanto in the Pure and Ap- 
plied Sciences in Paris, the Conference of the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry in 
Bucharest, and the Congress of Industrial Chemistry 
in Paris. 

Dr. H. J. Hansen, chief of the medical statistical 
office of the National Board of Health, of Denmark, 
is visiting the United States under the auspices of the 
International Health Board. 


Dr. SvEDRUP, in charge of the Amundsen scientific 
Arctic expedition, has returned from a three years’ 
stay in the Arctie region north of Siberia and recently 
visited the Astrophysical Observatory in Washington. 


Dr. WarREN H. Lewis, professor of physiological 
anatomy, Johns Hopkins Medical School, will deliver 
the third Harvey Society lecture at the New York 
Academy of Medicine on Saturday evening, December 
12, at eight thirty. His subject will be “On the 
origin of macrophages and epitheloid cells from 
mononuclear blood cells.” 

Dr. ArTHUR L. Day, director of the Geophysical 
Laboratory in Washington, gave an illustrated lecture 
on the Santa Barbara earthquake at the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington on November 24. 


Dr. Georce P. Merrit, of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, will give a series of four public lec- 
tures on meteorites at Harvard University, under the 
auspices of the department of geology, on December 
8, 9, 10 and 11. 


Dr. Witu1AM H. Hosss, of the University of Mich- 
igan, addressed a joint meeting of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences and the Geological Society of 
Washington on November 19, on the subject of ‘The 
glacial anticyclones: The poles of the atmospheric 
circulation.” 
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Dr. F. O. Bower, professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, gave an illustrated lecture on the 
“Phylogeny or natural classification of the ferns,” at 
Columbia University on November 24. 


Dr. E. E. Stosson, director of Science Service, gave 

a public lecture on “Chemistry and human welfare” on 

: November 9, under the auspices of the University of 

: : Chicago. The lecture was preceded by a brief ad- 

‘ dress by Professor Stieglitz on “The Science of chem- 
istry,” illustrated by a few experiments. 


A MEMORIAL service for Professor James Crosby 
om Chapman, of Yale University, who was drowned in 
5 Lake Chautauqua on July 15, was held in Battell 

Chapel recently. President James Rowland Angell 
presided and addresses were made by Professor 
George S. Counts and Professor Luther A. Weigle. 


THROUGH the interest of Professor William Tre- 
lease, who had personal relations with three genera- 
tions of the distinguished botanists commemorated, 
the City of Geneva has marked their one-time resi- 
dence at no. 3 Cour de St. Pierre with a tablet bear- 
ing the following inscription: 


~~ Tei ont végu et travaillé pendant un siéele = 
Les botanistes genevois 
2 Augustin-Pyramus de Candolle 

1778-1841 

Alphonse de Candolle 
1806-1893 

Casimir de Candolle 
1836-1918 

Augustin de Candolle 
1868-1920 


Dr. Wiuu1amM Emory Sruppirorp, director of the 
Sloane Hospital for Women and professor of ob- 
stetries and gynecology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University, died on November 
17, in his fifty-ninth year. 


Dr. Harotp W. Nicuoxs, chief engineer in charge 
of radio research work for the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, died on November 16, at the age of thirty- 
nine years. 


Dr. J. N. Laneey, professor of physiology at the 
University of Cambridge, died on November 5, in his 
seventy-third year. 


Dr. Henry Jackson Wart, reader in psychology 
at the University of Glasgow, recently died, aged 
forty-six years. 


Dr. O. vaAN DER Stricut, the Belgian biologist who 
_ recently lectured at various universities in this coun- 
try, has died. 
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Dr. Karu Zsigmonpy, professor of mathematics at 
the Vienna School of Technology, has died, aged fitty. 
eight years. 


Joun K. Hituers, formerly of the United State 
Geological Survey, died on November 14, aged eighty. 
two years. A correspondent writes that the deat) 
of Jack Hillers removes a member of the few guryj. 
vors of the early personnel of the U. 8S. Geologica) 
Survey. He was a photographer and accompaniaj 
Major J. W. Powell in his western journeys, notably 
in the wonderful voyage down the Grand Canyon jp 
1873. For a long time, later, he was in charge of 
the Photographie Laboratory of the U. 8S. Geological 
Survey in Washington. His numerous large photo. 
graphs of notable western geologic features were not 
only of highest technical quality, but admirable jy 
lighting and composition. They have been used ex. 
tensively for illustrating geologic reports and text 
books, for transparencies and for lantern slides, which 
have been of great value to teachers of geology in 
this and other countries. 


THE seventh annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Division of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held at Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, on February 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1926. The 
president of the division this year is Professor T. D. 
A. Cockerell, of the University of Colorado. 


THE annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association will be held from Monday to Wednesday, 
December 28, 29 and 30, in Goldwin Smith Hall at 
Cornell University, Ithaca. Because of the increased 
pressure for places upon the program, the program 
committee will continue the practice of holding ses- 
sions on the afternoon of the third day of the meet- 
ings. So far as possible papers of general and theo- 
retical import will be placed in the session of Mon- 
day, December 28. The business meeting will be held 
on Tuesday evening. In place of an afternoon ses- 
sion devoted to a symposium, the program committee 
hopes to schedule a sufficient number of round table 
conferences to occupy Tuesday afternoon. The ar- 
nual dinner of the association, followed by the presi- 
dential address and smoker, will be on Tuesday eve- 
ning. Wednesday, December 30, wili be devoted to 
sessions of the section of clinical psychology. The 
official headquarters of the association will be 4 
Prudence Risley Hall on Thurston Avenue. Accom 
modations for most, if not all, members may be had 
there. 


A HUNDRED years ago on November 3 the Hun- 
garian Academy of Science was founded as the resilt 
of the efforts of Count Stephen Széchenyi. A ds 
tinguished company of Hungarians and foreign v* 
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tors attended a ceremony held to mark the occasion 


in the academy building in the public garden facing - 


which stands a statue of Count Széchenyi, among 
them being the regent, Admiral Horthy, and scientific 
men from many nations. The president of the acad- 
emy delivered a speech in which he reviewed the lit- 
erary achievements of the past century. 


A new society for physical anthropology has been 
founded in Germany under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor Aichel-Kiel. According to Eugenical News, on 
motion of Professor Aichel, Professor E. Fischer, of 
Freiburg, was elected president, and Dr. W. Gieseler, 
secretary. The new society will work in harmonious 
relations with the old “Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte” but will support more 
especially physical-anthropological investigations in 
Germany. The first meeting of the new society will 
take place at Easter time, 1926, simultaneously with 
the anatomical meeting in Freiburg. 


Accorpin@ to the Electrical World a series of meet- 
ings was held in Cleveland by a number of the com- 
mittees of the American Society for Testing Materials 
on October 27, 28 and 29. The committee on elec- 


) trical insulating materials, of which F. M. Farmer, 
| chief engineer of the Electrical Testing Laboratories, 


New York, is chairman, received reports from sub- 
committees on insulating varnishes, molded insulating 
materials, porcelain, sheet insulation, liquid insulation, 
cable splicing and pothead compounds, and radio fre- 
quency tests. All these committees reported experi- 
mental progress. A new committee on metallic mate- 
nals for electric heating was appointed, with Dean 
Harvey, of the Westinghouse Company, as chairman, 
and five subcommittees will deal, respectively, with 
life tests, physical and electrical tests, chemical 
analysis, standard sizes and packages, and application 
of data. It will be the first time that a fundamental 
study of this field has been made by producers and 
consumers of such material working together. Other 
committees which met were those on coal and coke, 
corrosion of iron and steel, rubber products, and the 
effect of temperature on the properties of the metals. 


THE sum of 50,000 liras has been presented to the 
medical faculty at Florence by physicians in Argen- 
tina to found the Guido Banti prize. The income from 
the endowment is to be awarded for the best original 
Italian work on pathologie anatomy. 


THE Yale Corporation has forwarded to the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand, South Africa, resolu- 


| tions thanking the officers and board of trustees of 


that university for their cooperation in the erection of 
the new Yale Astronomical Observatory in South 


Africa, 
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UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
NOTES 


CoRNELL UNIverSITy has received an anonymous 
gift of $250,000, the income of which is to be used 
for the “benefit and advancement of teaching and 
research in chemistry.” A second gift of $500,000 
has been made by an anonymous donor, subject to 
a life interest. The income of the fund is to be at 
the unrestricted disposal of the trustees, the donor 
expressing a wish that it be used for the benefit 
of the college of engineering. 

As a contribution from Rush Medical College 
Alumni to the development fund of the University 
of Chicago, a committee of physicians throughout 
the country has been organized, under the leadership 
of Dr. Ralph W. Webster, Chicago, to raise $250,000. 


At Purdue University Dr. A. R. Middleton has been 
appointed acting director of the department of chem- 
istry following the resignation of Dr. E. G. Mahin. 
Dr. M. G. Mellon has sueceeded Dr. Mahin as pro- 
fessor of analytical chemistry. 


Dr. G. N. Quam, formerly professor of chemistry 
in Midland College at Fremont, Nebr., has accepted 
a position as head of the department of chemistry at 
Coe College, Iowa. 

Eumer O. Kraemer, National Research Fellow in 
colloid chemistry, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Wisconsin. 


Henry Scumirz, of the University of Idaho, has 
been appointed head of the forestry department at 
the University of Minnesota. 


Proressor J. A. S. Watson, professor of agricul- 
ture and rural economy at the University of Edin- 
burgh, has been appointed to the Sibthorpian chair 
of rural economy in the University of Oxford. 

A cuair of oto-rhino-laryngology has been founded 
at the Toulouse Faculty of Medicine, with Dr. Escat 
as its first occupant. 

Dr. WatTHER BorscHe, head of the department 
of chemistry at the University of Gottingen, has been 
appointed to a similar position at the University of 
Frankfurt. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


WAS THERE A PACIFIC CONTINENT? 

Dr. AtrreD O. Wooprorp has recently demon- 
strated: that a large volume of sediments in Southern 
California, the San Onofre Breccia, is composed ex- 
clusively of rocks and minerals which must have come 
from the west. The minerals are such as are not 


1University of California Publications, Bull. Dept. 
Geol. Sci. Vol. 15, No. 7, pp. 159-280, 1925. 
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found to the eastward any place, from which they 


could have been transported to their present position. - 


The age of this breccia was determined to be Miocene 
and probably the equivalent of a portion of the “Mon- 
terey.” 

The size of this westward land mass, now sub- 
merged, except for portions of the “Channel Islands,” 
must have been considerable, although the exact boun- 
daries may never be known. Many of the fragments 
of which the breccia is composed are large and angu- 
lar, but the indications are that there were streams 
flowing eastward. 

This work, supported by exact petrographic studies, 
adds still another link to the chain of evidence which 
has been accumulating and which demonstrates almost 
beyond contention the existence to the westward of 
North America of a land mass of probably conti- 
nental size. The eastern boundary of this land prob- 
ably disappeared or at least was greatly lowered in 
elevation at the close of the Miocene epoch. During 
that long period of geologic time there accumulated 
in what is now California enormous thicknesses of 
sediments composed very largely of the skeletons of 
microscopical organisms. Some measured sections of 
this deposit are over 8,000 feet thick. The prepon- 
derance of these organisms over clays, sands or other 
materials derived from erosion of land areas demon- 
strates that the climate of the region throughout the 
period of deposition was one of great aridity. A 
logical explanation for this aridity exists in the sup- 
position of a mountain range to the westward of the 
present shore line which cut off the moisture, just as 
to-day the coast ranges cause desert conditions to 
appear in the interior valleys of California. 

The close of the Miocene was marked by an abrupt 
change in the features of sedimentation: micro-organ- 
isms became relatively scarce and clastic materials 
derived from land masses made up the greater part 
of the deposits. It would therefore seem that the 
cause of the great aridity during the Miocene was 
suddenly removed and a period of much precipita- 
tion followed. A lowering of this offshore Pacific 
mountain barrier would probably produce just such 
a result. 

Of course great aridity at a given place is not neces- 
sarily dependent upon an outlying offshore barrier, 
as the climate of the coastal region of Chile and Peru 
abundantly proves, but in the California region that 
appears to be the most reasonable explanation. 

Other evidence pointing toward the existence of a 
land area to the westward of the present shore line 
is found in the existence here and there of isolated 
“islands” composed of granite rocks. The Farallon 
Islands, the tip of Point Reyes Peninsula and Point 
Pinos near Monterey are some of these areas, far 
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removed from any similar rocks. Granite ig ge, 
erally considered to belong exclusively to the Conti. 
nental land masses. Farther to the south, off the West 
coast of Mexico, there is a larger mass of the same 
rock, forming the Cape Region of Lower California. 
Also one of the discoveries made by the Californis 
Academy of Sciences Expedition in 1925 was a gra. 
nitic core in Maria Madre Island. Likewise, sixty 
miles west of Socorro Island, one of the Revillagigedy 
group, there is an isolated menace to navigation, 
called Roca Partida. The walls of this are perpey. 
dicular and landing was impossible, but from a yy 
boat the rock had every appearance of being con. 
posed of granite. 

Can all these points be the last remnants of a ¢op. 
tinent which existed when much of Central Ameria 
and California were submerged? It certainly looks 
as if this question might be answered in the affirms. 
tive with very little qualification. 

G. Hanna 

CALIFORNIA ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT AND ANTI- 
RACHITIC VITAMIN IN THE 
HENS’ EGGS 


In concluding their article on “The influence of 
ultra-violet light on leg weakness in growing chicks 
and on egg production,”? Hughes, Payne and Latshay 
state: “The variation in the hatchability of the egss 
produced by hens receiving varying amounts of ultra- 
violet light is perhaps due to a variation in the anti- 
rachitic vitamin content of the egg. This is merely 
an assumption but points the way to some very ir- 
teresting research work.” This year experiments have 
been completed in which the relative anti-rachitic 
vitamin content of eggs from hens receiving different 
amounts of ultra-violet light has been determined and, 
as predicted last year, the hens which receive an abut- 
dance of ultra-violet light are able to put an abur- 
dance of the anti-rachitie vitamin in their eggs, while 
the hens which receive a very limited amount of ultra 
violet light are able to put only a small amount of 
the anti-rachitic vitamin in their eggs. 

In this experiment eggs from four pens of hes 
receiving varying amounts of ultra-violet light wer 
tested by feeding the eggs to growing chicks. The 
four pens of hens were housed in a shed-roof typ? 
house with a south exposure. Each pen was eight J 
feet by ten feet and had a glass window in the south 
side three feet by eight feet. Pens 1 and 3 wet 
allowed a run to the south of the house, where they 
had access to direct sunlight. The windows in Pet 
2 and 4 were kept closed at all times, so all the su 


1 Poultry Science, Vol. IV, No. 4, April-May, 1925. 
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ight received by these pens was filtered through glass. 
el 1 and 2 received a thirty-minute treatment of 
ritra-violet light each day from a quartz mercury are 
lamp. In this way Pen 1 received both the direct 
sunshine and ultra-violet light from the mercury are 
amp. Pen 2 received sunlight filtered through glass 
and light from the mereury are lamp. Pen 3 received 
direct sunshine, while Pen 4 received only the glass- 
fltered sunshine. The hens were placed on the ex- 
periment October 1, 1924, and the experiment to de- 
termine the relative vitamin content of the eggs was 
begun six months later, April 1, 1925. 

Four lots of growing chicks were used to test the 
relative anti-rachitie vitamin content of the eggs from 
these four pens of hens. These pens of chicks were 


Pkept in the nutrition laboratory on a basal ration 


and under conditions which would cause them to de- 
velop rickets in about four to six weeks. In addi- 
tion to this basal ration each pen of twelve chicks 
received one egg a day from one of the pens of hens. 
Pen 1 of chicks received an egg each day from Pen 1 
of hens, ete. This feeding experiment was continued 
for eight weeks at which time the chicks in each lot 
were killed for chemical analyses. The chicks in Pens 
1 and 3, which received eggs from hens receiving 
direct sunshine, developed normally as shown by their 
general appearance as well as by chemical analyses 
of their blood and bones. 

The chicks in Pen 2, which received the eggs from 
the hens that received sunlight filtered through glass 
and a thirty-minute exposure to the mercury are lamp, 
developed some rickets; but they were in much better 
shape than the chicks in Pen 4, which received eggs 
from the hens that received no ultra-violet light ex- 
cept that which came through the glass window. 

This test with the growing chicks has been repeated 
a second time with results in agreement with the first 
trial. From these results we conclude that the anti- 
rachitie vitamin content of eggs will vary with the 
amount of ultra-violet light the hens receive when 
their feed is low in this substance. 

In this experiment the eggs from Pen 1 hatched 
67 per cent.; Pen 2, 72 per cent.; Pen 3, 75 per cent.; 
and Pen 4, 53 per cent. These results, as well as the 
results we obtained last year, indicate that the anti- 
rachitie vitamin content of eggs is one factor in the 
development of a strong vigorous chick. Cod-liver oil 
at the rate of 1% ee per hen per day produced eggs 
Which hatched as well as those from hens receiving 
direct sunshine. 


J. S. HueHes 
R. W. Titus 
J. M. Moore 
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ANENT THE “HARMLESS” CORAL SNAKE 


THE coral snake is poisonous, but not vicious. Two 
of the largest dealers in live snakes of the south and 
southwest know them to be poisonous from personal 
experience and are so cautious that they handle mimic 
searlet king snakes with the same care. In spite of 
the fact that we have captured, studied and photo- 
graphed alive about every species of snake from 
Georgia to Arizona, we nevertheless almost uncon- 
sciously use the same extreme caution with several 
species of non-poisonous scarlet king snakes. 


It is true that one very rarely encounters authentic 
cases of fatal coral snake bite. It would, however, be 
unwise to call the species harmless. For example, in 
Georgia, one of our party who was barefooted stepped 
on a cottonmouth in the water. The same day he 
reached into a wood rat’s nest and, when he withdrew 
his hand, a cottonmouth presently came out of the 
nest. In neither case was he bitten. Nevertheless, 
he respects this snake as poisonous and will never 
again stick his hand in such a nest. In July and 
August, 1925, we saw two men who handle and have 
handled more gila monsters than any one else in the 
U. S. A. Both were bitten this summer by gila 
monsters with no bad effects, yet these gentlemen re- 
spect these poisonous reptiles. They feel it was their 
good fortune to escape. Like many of us, they do 
not consider these creatures vicious and make pets of 
them. 

The coral snake is a burrower, is secretive and is 
most active at night or after rains. The collector or 
the average individual seldom encounters it. It is 
not vicious. One example will suffice. On the 75- 
mile practice-march of the five thousand U. S. soldiers 
from Ft. Sam Houston this summer, one soldier picked 
up a pretty snake. He and his fellows treated it 
as a pet for two or three days. In the end he asked 
the Y. M. C. A. director to care for it. This gentle- 
man did and asked me for its identification one week 
later. Many Y. M. C. A. men for a week played 
with it. None of these were bitten. This coral snake 
was good-natured, yet potentially very poisonous. 

The coral snake, as Professor Dunn contends, can 
open its mouth wide enough to bite a human being. 
We had one captive coral snake, which frequently 
opened its mouth a few days previous to its approach- 
ing death. Also one evening about 8:30 P. M. (dark- 
ness) my wife discovered a coral snake at the ranch 
gate. The instant we laid a stick on it, it resisted 
capture with great vigor, and constantly opened its 


« 
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mouth in defense. No individual, scientist or layman 
could play loosely with the open mouth of that snake. 


A. H. Wricut 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


AppITIONAL evidence for the poisonous character 
of the coral snake has recently been given by the pro- 
fessor and students in the summer forestry school of 
the Louisiana State University at Bogalusa, Louisiana. 
To those of us who live in the territory of the coral 
snake it seems extremely important that the poison- 
ous nature of this snake be emphasized whenever and 
wherever possible. 


The article by E. R. Dunn, of Smith College, in 
Science for October 2, is thus further reinforced by 
the following facts: 


A beginning student in the forestry school of the 
State University at Bogalusa, Louisiana, was bitten 
at eight o’clock in the morning by a snake which he 
believed to be non-poisonous. The professor in charge 
helped other students apply a tourniquet and sent 
the boy at once to the nearest hospital. The physi- 
cian who looked at the wound treated it as one would 
any other, removed the tourniquet and sent the boy 
home. By three o’clock that afternoon the boy was 
feeling so ill that his family sent for the best physi- 
cian available. The doctor saw that a slow paralysis 
was already setting in and ordered the boy to the hos- 
pital. But in spite of all that could be done the 
patient died before six the next morning. The wound 
was on the finger and though deep was certainly not 
of such a nature as to have produced death except 
from the venom. Subsequent comparison of the ac- 
counts of the onlookers (the snake unfortunately es- 
caped) establishes as a practical certainty the identity 
of the snake as Elaps, our coral snake. 

E. H. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


NOMENCLATURE OF VITAMINES 


FuNk’s proposal in the matter of the nomenclature 
of the vitamines? proves the desirability of an inter- 
national agreement. 

The term D accepted by Funk for the designation 
of the yeast growth promoting factor is already used 
by others for the anti-rachitie factor. 

This, however, is termed by Funk E; unfortunately, 
Eis claimed by Barnett Sure to use instead of Ewan’s 
and Bishop’s substance X, or the reproduction factor, 
which in Funk’s scheme is termed F! 


KE. C. van LEERSUM 
DIRECTOR, NETHERLAND INSTITUTE OF 
NUTRITION, AMSTERDAM 


1 ScIENCE, 62, 157, 1925. 
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QUOTATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION In 
SCIENCE 


One section of the work of the League of Nations 
which received prolonged consideration at Geneva dy. 
ing the recent assembly is that known as intellecty3 
cooperation. A year ago the assembly authorized th 
establishment in Paris of an International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation, to be under the control of 
the league, but subsidized by the French government 
The choice of Paris was criticized at the time becays 
it suggested that France had some preeminence jy 
culture, but ultimately the proposal secured something 
like unanimous approval. The institute has now bee 
definitely constituted, and will be in full working 
order during the present year. The French goven. 
ment is supporting it at an estimated annual cost of 
two million French franes. The director is M. Julien 
Luchaire, inspector-general of public education in 
France and laureate of the French Academy. \, | 
Luchaire a fortnight ago gave the delegates assembled 
at Geneva an account of what has been already done 
and what it is proposed to do. He said that the in. 
stitute had been organized in seven sections—namdly, 
general relations, university relations, bibliography 
and science, legal relations, literature, art and infor- 
mation. The chiefs appointed to these sections are, 
respectively, an Englishman, a Pole, a German, a 
Spaniard, a Chilian (a lady), a Belgian and an Ital- 
ian. To the science section a very ambitious program 
is committed. In the first place, it will endeavor to 
organize an international analytical bibliography in 
all branches of science. So far as physics is con- 
cerned, a large number of reviews publish articles on 
this subject, and there are three reviews which pre- 
pare a fairly wide analytical bibliography, but 
hitherto these have competed uselessly with one an- 
other, while being individually incomplete. The Con- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation has had a meeting 
with the directors of these three publications, and an 
agreement has been reached whereby, through a divi- 
sion of the work, physicists of all nationalities will 
have an opportunity of becoming fully and imme 
diately informed of the immense production throug)- 
out the world in this branch of science. Another task 
before this section of the institute is to create a liaison 
between the libraries of all countries, particularly 
with a view to arranging specialized centers for the 
collection of scientifie documents. A system for the 
international loan of books and the exchange of scien 
tific publications is also to be brought into being. In- 
vestigations are to take place with a view to the s¢ 
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ting up of new international institutes of research, 
and measures likely to encourage young people de- 
voted to scientific research are to be examined. Then 
the unification of nomenclature and of standards of 
measurement in certain sciences is to be attempted; a 
beginning has already been made with regard to the 
terms employed in nosology. Another task proposed 
is the diffusion by means of analytical summaries of 
scientific work performed by nationals in countries 
whose language is not widely known. Among the 
questions referred to the section charged with general 
affairs is the setting up of an organization for the 
preparation of youths for international careers. The 
question had already been considered by the commit- 
tee on Intellectual Cooperation sitting at Geneva of 


| the establishment of an international university or an 


institute of international studies under the auspices 
of the league, and now the Paris institute is to give 
the question a more detailed examination. A scheme 
for study tours and exchange of students of all coun- 
tries has also been approved. Another proposal, 
from Rumania, is the flotation of an international 
loan for the restoration of science in certain countries, 
particularly those which suffered most severely from 


f the war. The information section of the new insti- 


tute is to examine questions concerning books—for 
example, the question of introducing. uniformity of 
size and paper measure, and of undertaking a cam- 
paign against the use of papers and inks of inferior 
quality whereby the printed record is likely in course 
of time to be destroyed. M. Luchaire concluded his 


| address with an eloquent tribute to M. Henri Bergson, 


who has been chairman of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation since its foundation, but was un- 
able to go to Geneva this year owing to ill health. He 
spoke of Bergson as a great citizen of the intellectual 
world who had devoted all his time during recent 


| years to the work on intellectual cooperation, giving 


second place even to those philosophical speculations 
which had been his glory and his delight. A tele- 
gram of greeting and homage was sent to M. Bergson 
from the delegates at Geneva.—British Medical 
Journal. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS | 


Introduction to Theoretical Physics. Volume I. By 
ArrHur Haas, professor of physics in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna; translated from the third and fourth 
German editions by T. Verschoyle. Pp. xvi-331, 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York, 1924. 
Price $6.00. 


Tue wonderful progress of physical science in re- 
cent years has made an understanding of the funda- 
mentals of theoretical physics increasingly necessary 
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for every physicist or physical chemist. While an 
introductory course on theoretical physics has been 
more or less standardized in continental universities 
since C. Christiansen’s “Elements of Theoretical Phy- 
sies’” appeared in German translation in 1894, such 
a course is hardly yet universal in this country. This 
has been due, in part, to the lack of a suitable text- 
book in the English language. In view of this fact 
the appearance of an English edition of Professor 
Haas’s book must be considered an event of great im- 
portance. 


The object of this book is to give a survey of the 


fundamental principles of theoretical physies that 
will prepare the student for the study of original 
papers and monographs on modern physics. The 
first volume is devoted to classical physics and in it 
no use is made of atomistic hypotheses. It deals 
with the principles of mechanics, with the general 
theory of vector fields, of vibrations and of potential, 
and also with the theory of the electromagnetic field 
and of light. At the end of the volume is given a 
very useful summary. The second volume will take 
up atomistic and non-classical physics. 


The ground covered is treated with great clarity 


and pedagogical skill. Only a minimum of mathe- 
matical knowledge is assumed (even the process of 
differentiation is explained) and no steps are left out 
in the caleulations. This feature makes the book par- 
ticularly valuable for self-study. By placing the de- 
velopments of all purely mathematical relations in 
separate sections their abstract and general character 
is emphasized and confusion avoided between mathe- 
matical form and physical contents. Systematic use 
is made of vectorial methods throughout the volume. 
With the thorough and complete development given 
of the general principles, it has, of course, been 
necessary to leave out examples and applications to 
special problems. 


The reviewer has found only one real error in the 


book. On page 160 the stress in a deformable body 
is assumed to be a vector instead of a tensor, and 
the proof given for the symmetry of the stress tensor | 
as well as the derivation of the surface-foree acting 
on an arbitrary surface-element are therefore illusory. 


A few of the sections on the theory of the electro- 


magnetic field are less satisfactory than the rest of 
the book. The author, when applying the results 
from the chapter on potential theory to electromag- 
netism, has not always kept clearly in mind that these 
results are purely mathematical. It would also have 
been more natural to start with Biot and Savart’s law, 
with which the student is already familiar, rather than 
with the general law for the magnetic field of a closed 
cireuit. 
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The reviewer has used the first volume of the Eng- 
lish translation, together with the second volume of 
the German edition, in a course for beginning gradu- 
ate students, and has found it very satisfactory, espe- 
cially when supplemented with problems and special 
readings. It is much to be desired that the transla- 
tion of the second volume be not delayed. 

J. Rup NIELSEN 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


THE STRUCTURE OF HIGH- (OR 6-) 
QUARTZ} 


At temperatures below 575° C. erystals of quartz 
have the symmetry of the enantiomorphic hemihedral 
class of the rhombohedral division of the hexagonal 
system (point group 3D). An inversion takes place 
at this temperature, however, and above 575° C. the 
symmetry is increased to that of one of the truly 
hexagonal crystal classes. When o- (or low) changes 
to B-quartz a single crystal of the former becomes 
transformed into a single and similarly oriented erys- 
tal of the latter. This fact permits the investigation 
of the X-ray diffraction effects from single crystals 
as well as from crystalline aggregates of B—quartz. 

Powder, Laue and spectrum photographs have been 
made from f-quartz in the course of a series of 
X-ray diffraction studies of crystals at elevated tem- 
peratures. The data from these photographs have 
been found to be sufficient to yield a unique solution 
to the problem of the atomic arrangement in this 
form of silica. 

A print has been published of a Laue photograph? 
of quartz above its inversion point. Spectrometer 
measurements* from several simple planes have also 
been recorded. No structure, however, has been de- 
duced from either of these earlier sets of observa- 
tions. 

Crystallographic measurements have shown b—quartz 
to have an axial ratio very close to that of a—quartz 
—¢ g= 1.0926* as opposed to ¢,=1.0999. The hexag- 
onal unit cell of o-quartz which agrees with all at- 
tainable diffraction data has dimensions a, = 4.903A°,5 
c,=5.39,A° and contains three molecules of Si0O,. 


1A paper (J. Soc. Glass Technology, Sept., 1925) has 
just appeared in which W. H. Bragg describes a struc- 
ture for B-quartz. His atomic arrangement seems to be 
essentially identical with the one deduced here. 

2F. Rinne, ‘‘Die Kristalle als Vorbilder des feinbau- 
lichen Wesens der Materie’’ (Berlin, 1921), p. 35. 

3R. E. Gibbs, Proc. Roy. Soc. A, 107, 561 (1925). 

4R. Grossmann quoted in F. Rinne, op. cit., p. 89. 

5M. Siegbahn and V. Dolejsek, Zeit. f. Physik, 10, 159 
(1922). 
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The only simple unit cell for B-quartz that can 
count for the data from powder photographs an, 
from six Laue photographs is a similar one yjt, 
a,=5.01A°, ¢,=5.47A°, Since the density® of 5. 
quartz is known to be @(585° )= 2.518, its unit cell like. 
wise must contain three molecules of Si0,. 

The hexagonal, rather than trigonal, symmetry oj 
B—quartz is immediately apparent from the Laue pho. 
tographs taken with the X-rays normal to the base 
(00:1). Since quartz above its inversion still shows 
rotary polarization, its class of symmetry must be 
either 6C or 6D. Crystallographic observations’ haye 
been supposed to point quite conclusively to the lat. 
ter. If this selection of crystal class is assumed to 
be correct, the following deduction leads uniquely to 
a structure for B-quartz which is in satisfactory ac. 
cord with experiment. 

The X-ray diffraction effects arising from atomic 
arrangements built upon the space groups isomor. 
phous with 6D differ in the nature of the reflections 
observed from the plane (00:1). The present pov- 
der and spectrum photographs from b-—quartz agree 
with the previous spectrometer measurements in 
showing only 3rd, 6th, ete., orders from this face. Its 
corresponding space groups® consequently prove to 
be the enantiomorphic pair 6D-4 and 6D-5. There 
are numerous ways of arranging three silicon and six 
oxygen atoms according to the demands of these 
groups. All those structures which put oxygen atoms 
in special positions® (a)—(f) are excluded by the 
presence of first-order Laue reflections from planes 
(2m, 2n.p), where m, n, and q are any integers and 
p+ 3q. The eight remaining structures are obtained 
by combining (a) and (ce), as silicon positions, with 
(zg), (bh), (i) or (j), as oxygen positions. Four of 
these, (a)(g), (a) (i), (e)(g), and (¢)(i) place the 
oxygen and silicon atoms in the same planes parallel 
to (00:1). If, then, one of these groupings were the 
correct structure, the observed 3rd, 6th, ete., orders 
from the base should show a “normal decline” of in- 
tensity with order. Both the spectrometer observa- 
tions'® and spectrum photographs indicate that 


6A. L. Day, R. B. Sosman, and J. C. Hostetter, Am. 
J. Sci., 87, 1 (1914). 

70. Miigge, Neues Jahrb. f. Min. u.s.w. Festband, 
1907, p. 181. 

8P. Niggli, ‘‘Geometrische Kristallographie des Dis 
continuums’’ (Leipzig, 1919), p. 493; W. T. Astbury 
and K. Yardley, Trans. Roy. Soc. (London), 2244, 221 
(1924). 

9 These designations of atomic positions are the ones 
used in R. W. G. Wyckoff, ‘‘An analytical expression of 
the results of the theory of space groups’? (Washing 
ton, 1922), p. 165. 

10 R, E. Gibbs, op. cit. 
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001(3) is not stronger than 001(6). These four 
arrangements may thus be excluded from further 
consideration. 

Each of the four remaining possibilities (a)(h), 
(a)(j), (¢)(b), and (¢)(j) has only one variable 
parameter. It is consequently entirely feasible to 


| ealculate the nature of the diffraction effects to be 


expected from them for different values of the vari- 
able parameter u. A comparison of the results of 
such calculations with the principal aspects of the 
powder photographs and with the important intensity 
anomalies observed in ‘the Laue photographs from 


f p-quartz serves to eliminate all these structures 


except (c)(j). If in grouping (c)(j) the parameter 
1 is chosen close to 0.20, then excellent agreement is 
found between calculated and observed intensities. 

It can hence be concluded that the structure of 
6-quartz is that of the two enantiomorphic arrange- 
ments 6D-4, (ec) (j) and 6D-5, (c) (j). The co- 
ordinate positions of the atoms in the hexagonal unit 
of 6D-4, for instance, are 


Silicon Atoms: (c) 4 4 4; 0 40; 40 3 
Oxygen Atoms: (j) u u 8; 2u, a, 4; u, 2u, 3; 
uu §; 2u, u, 4; u, 2u, 3, 


| where u has a value in the neighborhood of 0.20. 


This structure agrees with the one deduced for 
6-cristobalite?*? in placing a tetrahedron of oxygen 
atoms about each silicon atom. In eristobalite this 
tetrahedron was necessarily regular; symmetry does 
not require such a regularity in quartz, but the value 
found for u is such as to bring about at least an ap- 
proach to this condition. From data now being ob- 
tained through the analysis of prism face Laue pho- 
tographs it is hoped to be able to limit the oxygen 
parameter more narrowly, and thus to gain a more 
quantitative measure of this approach to regularity. 
No molecules of SiO, could be distinguished in erys- 
tals of B-eristobalite; neither does this structure for 
B-quartz show clear evidence for SiO, or (SiO,), 
molecules. 

Though their Laue photographs exhibit very differ- 
ent intensities of reflections, the powder photographs 
of a- and of B-quartz are astonishingly similar. This 
is precisely what would be expected if the change 
from one form of quartz to the other involves only a 
relatively slight atomic rearrangement. The numer- 


11 Arrangements (a) (h) and (a) (j) would not have 
been expected because they make the three silicon atoms 
all lie on a single axis and thus place them closer together 
than previous experience has indicated as probable; sim- 
larly (ce) (h) is unlikely because it associates oxygen 
atoms more intimately with one another than with silicon 
atoms, 


2R, W. G. Wyckoff, Am. J. Sci., 9, 448 (1925). 
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ous other known facts about quartz agree with this 
supposition. 

A more detailed description of this structure, to- 
gether with a statement of the extent to which it 
agrees with experiment, will be published in the 
American Journal of Science. This experimental evi- 
dence and a tabulation of the distinguishing criteria 
for all special cases of the hexagonal space groups 
will appear in the Zeitschrift fiir Kristallographie. 

W. G. WycKkorr 

GEOPHYSICAL LABORATORY 


A NEW METHOD FOR THE STUDY OF SOFT 
X-RAYS?! 


A new method for determining ionization and reso- 
nance potentials is found and applied in determining 
such critical limits of the elements composing photo- 
graphic emulsions. At this writing the soft X-ray 
region between 100 and 750 volts has been studied. 

A beam of electrons, having velocities uniformly 
distributed over the range under investigation, is 
spread into a band by means of a magnetic field. 
The velocity possessed by the electrons in any given 
part of this band is determined from the geometry 
of the apparatus and the strength of the magnetic 


TABLE I 
Volts + 2 v/R Interpretation 
135 10 
173 12.8 Br; 
184 13.5 Br; 4; 3, 
193 14.25 Br; Min 
202 14.9 Br; My 
255 18.8 C; Ka 
265 19.6 Br; M; 
282 20.8 as 
288 21.25 C; K absorption 
306 22.6 K; L absorption 
323 23.9 Ag; 4,> 3, 
333 24.6 Ag; 4,3, 
345 25.5 
350 25.85 
376 27.8 Ag; My, or N; Ka 
384 28.4 Ag; Miy 
404 29.8 N; K absorption 
440 32.5 
497 36.7 O; Ka 
548 40.45 O; K absorption 
562 41.5 Ag; 3, 
572 42.2 Ag; Min 
597 44.1 Ag; Mu 
664 49.0 Ag; 4,3, 
695 51.2 
730 53.9 Ag; M, 


1 Preliminary report. 
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field. Photographic plates exposed to such a band 
show sharp discontinuities when developed. 

The photographic emulsions contain the following 
elements which have critical potentials within the 
range studied: carbon, nitrogen and oxygen in the 
gelatin; and silver and bromine as silver bromide. 
The discontinuities observed in the blackening of the 
photographic plate are in good agreement with ob- 
served and calculated critical potentials for these ele- 
ments. Table 1 contains a list of the critical poten- 
tials observed in this work with the interpretation as- 
signed to each. 

In assigning the interpretations given in this table 
both the absolute values and the difference between 
levels have been considered. 

The authors do not wish to make any claims for 
attainable refinements, but it is obvious that such un- 
certainties as initial velocities of thermally emitted 
electrons, contact potentials and potential drops along 
filaments are eliminated. 

G. K. 
E. J. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE NUMBER AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
FLAGELLA OF THE TYPHOID FEVER 
GERM, BACILLUS TYPHI 

In staining various bacteria for flagella by a method 
developed by the writer (which will be described else- 
where), Bacillus typhi Gaffky (B. typhosus Gaffky) 
happened to be included. As quite a few prepara- 
tions have been obtained of this germ, showing very 
clearly the number and arrangement of flagella, it 
seems desirable to call attention to the findings, espe- 
cially as they are not in agreement with various state- 
ments and figures presented in quite a few well-known 
text-books and articles. Two cultures, at different 
times, were obtained from the U. S. Army Medical 
Museum, and the preparations obtained from both 
were in very close agreement. Furthermore, the same 
staining method has been used by several classes of 
students in bacteriology, University of Arkansas, 
using the typhoid germ and with the same results. 
. Altogether, some fifty excellent preparations have 
been studied by the writer and several clear-cut micro- 
photographs have been obtained. 

From these studies the following conclusions are 
drawn. First, the number of flagella for each organ- 
ism varies from one to several (rarely more than 
four), none showing as many as those figured in 
various texts, for example, Jordan’s “General Bac- 
teriology” (sixth edition), fig. 69, p. 299, or Migula’s 
“System der Bakterien,” vol. 1, pl. 2, fig. 6; vol. 2, pl. 
7, fig. 6. Second, the arrangement of flagella is quite 
variable, often but a single polar flagellum is to be 
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observed, occasionally one or more flagella appea, af 
the sides, and not infrequently individuals oceyy hay. 
ing two flagella at one pole and with one or tyo 
the sides. Third, there is a marked difference jy the 
shape of the body as compared to those figureg by 
various other investigators. In my preparations, the 
bodies appear very similar to those stained by oy4j. 
nary, non-flagella staining methods, and compare very 
favorably to the figures presented by Migula, fig, 3 
p. 727, vol. 2; fig. 6, pl. 7, vol. 2; or Jordan’ fig 
68, p. 298. Indeed, if one carefully studies the figure 
given by these authors of B. typhi, stained by ori. 
nary methods, and contrasts them with the figurs 
given by these same authors, stained by flagella-stain. 
ing methods, the conclusion is inevitable that eithe 
the flagella-staining methods have so distorted th 
shape of the organisms that they have no resemblance 
to the true forms, or that entirely different specig 
are involved. The first explanation is probably the 
true one, for it is well known that many, if not all, 
of the older flagella-staining methods, such as Loef. 
ler’s or Van Ermengem’s, possess a marked tendency 
to distort the bodies, and in addition, to deposit 4 
more or less heavy precipitate on and around the bac. 
teria. This last feature often renders it difficult to 
clearly delimit a single organism from a clump of 
organisms. 

This has been almost entirely eliminated by the 
method used by the writer, as will be fully illustrated 
elsewhere. In all probability, then, the explanation 
for the difference in number and arrangement of 
flagella of B. typhi found by the writer and that 
given by various other writers is to be found in the 
degree of cleanness of preparations, particularly in 
freedom from deposits. In very few of the published 
photographs of B. typhi known to the writer can it 
be absolutely determined whether any one figure rep- 
resents a single organism or a group of organisms. 
I am not overlooking the fact that there are other 
possible explanations, such as differences between 
strains in the number and arrangement of flagella, 
and that in making preparations it is very easy t0 
destroy or render unobservable some or all of the 
flagella. However, the marked svecess in flagella 
staining and photographing that i have obtained 
with numerous and diverse organisms gives me a ¢0!- 
siderable degree of assurance that in the strains of 
B. typhi studied the flagella have been properly 1e)- 
resented. In view of the importance of any method 
by which the typhoid fever germ may be accurately 
identified, the writer will be glad to lend preparations 
to others who may wish to make comparisons. 

H. R. Rosen 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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